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THE general economic situation and the labour 
position make it essential that there should be a 
strategy for building research. Is there already in 
existence a consciously planned strategy for build- 
ing research? Whose business is it to formulate a 
strategy? What form should it take? Should its 
emphasis be on research into labour problems or 
the availability and uses of materials? These are 
among some of the questions discussed in an 
editorial commencing on this page. 293 


Mr. NorMAN LONGLEY has been elected senior 
Vice-President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. He will, therefore, 

be the Council’s nominee for the Presidency for oo 
1949. 


Tue housing figures for July show that 19,838 
permanent houses were completed in Great Britain 
during July, compared with the record figure of 
21,159 houses completed in June. 297 


A PROPOSED London Transport Garage at Garston, 
Watford, one of several new garages approved in 
principle to be erected as soon as circumstances 
permit, is described and illustrated. 


HawksLey Court Estate, consisting of a mixed 
development of flats, maisonettes and houses, in- 
cluding some accommodation for old people, is the 
first large post-war housing scheme to be com- 
pleted by the Stoke Newington Borough Council. 
The Estate is to be officially opened tomorrow 
(Sept. 11) by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., Minister of 
Health. Messrs. Howes and Jackman, FF.R.LB.A., 
are the architects for the scheme, which is described 
and illustrated. 300 


TuaT anything in the nature of a dictatorial attitude 
towards the initiative and enterprise of an enthusi- 
astic developer will have to be avoided at all costs 
if the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, is to 
work was stressed by Mr. Desmond Heap, LL.M., 
L.M.T.P.I., Comptroller and City Solicitor to the 
Corporation of London, during an address at the 
recent Town and Country Planning Summer 
School, Cambridge. 309 
AN URGENT request for increased supplies of cement 
for the building industry has been made by Mr. 
D. C. Burgess, President of the L.M.B.A., who 
states that the present shortage has caused innumer- 
able jobs to slow down and that “there is not a 
single job where the psychological effect of the ex- 
pectation of a shortage has not produced a slowing 
up of the pace in order to keep the work in line 
with deliveries.” 311 


THE research programme of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, investigating human 
factors in industry, is part of the general research 
being initiated by the Government’s Committee on 
Industrial Productivity. Dr. C. B. Frisby, Director, 
gives some details of the three main lines along 
which the National Institute’s research will be 
directed. 312 


STRATEGY FOR RESEARCH 


[Tt would scarcely be possible to over-emphasise the 
_ _ importance of research in the field of building and 
civil engineering. Unless a large-scale and successful 
programme of research is carried out in the near future, 
it is hard to see how the enormous demand for building 
and constructional work which faces the country in the 
next ten to fifteen years can possibly be met. Yet if it 
is not met, some part of the nation’s plans for economic 
reconstruction and for social services will be jeopardised. 
The measure of the problem may be seen from a few 
simple comparisons. fore the war we had a building 
industry of about one million men, but there was always 
a considerable amount of unemployment, so that the 
effective strength of the industry did not, on the average, 
greatly exceed 800,000 men. The Report on Training 
for the Building Industry, which was published in 1942 
by the Central Council for Works and Buildings, sug- 
gested that, on the lowest estimate of post-war require- 
ments, a building industry of 1,400,000 operatives would 
be required. On the basis of this Report, the Govern- 
ment in 1943 issued a White Paper in which it was 
announced that the industry would be built up over a 
period to about 1,250,000 men. It was, of course, 
implicit in all these plans that unemployment would be 
reduced to the absolute minimum, so that, even on the 
lower figure of 1,250,000 operatives, the effective strength 
of the industry would be increased by 50 per cent. At 
the present moment there are about one million building 
trade operatives, but further expansion has been stopped 
on account of the economic crisis, particularly as it 
affects the availability of timber and steel. 

The late Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works said on more than one occasion that when the 
country’s balance of payments has been solved, “ the sky 
will be the limit” for the industry. But this cheerful 
assurance will only come true if the necessary materials 
as well as the operatives are available. Even when the 
balance of payments, problem is overcome, it may still 

rove difficult to find the materials to sustain a building 
industry employing 50 per cent. more operatives than 
before the war. And what of the meantime—the period 
of four years during which the country is endeavouring 
with the help of Marshall Aid to balance its overseas 
payments? 

It is against this background that the subject of build- 
ing and civil engineering research must be considered. 
Fortunately, there is a steadily growing recognition of 
the importance of research: organisations such as the 
Building Research Station and the industrial research 
associations are able to spend more money than ever 
before, and new agencies of research have come into 
existence. Among the newer bodies undoubtedly the 
most important is the Chief Scientific Adviser’s Division 
of the Ministry of Works. The total amount of research 
now being carried out in the field of building and civil 
engineering is substantial, even impressive. 

In the present situation, however, it is important not 
only to have a large programme of research but also to 
ensure that that pro me is directed to attacking the 
most important Ye lems. It is necessary to have a 
strategy for building research, a strategy determined by 
the fundamental problems that have to be faced. This 
obviously raises a large number of questions. Is there 
in existence a consciously planned strategy for building 
research? Whose business is it to formulate such a 
strategy? And, above all, what form should such a 
strategy take? 3 

At present the greater part of research in the field of 
building and civil engineering seems to be undertaken, 
or at least sponsored, by two Government Departments 
—namely, the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research (which includes the Building Research Station) 
and the Chief Scientific Adviser's Division of the 
Ministry of Works. These two Departments are carry- 
ing out useful work the results of which should ulti- 
mately be of the greatest value to the industry. But, 
having regard to the present needs of the industry as 
analysed above, it is doubtful whether the emphasis is in 
the right place. From the analysis given above, it is 
obvious that the major problem is, and is likely to 
remain for some time, that of materials rather than of 
labour. Yet a high proportion of the work carried out 
by the Chief Scientific Adviser’s Division is directed to 
increasing the productivity of labour: there are the 
inquiries into the psychological aspects of labour, and 
there is much work on mechanisation and prefabrication. 
It is, of course, highly desirable to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of labour, but (whatever may be the 
position in other industries) it is not at the moment the 
major problem which faces the building industry. 
Indeed, the more successful the efforts to increase pro- 
ductivity the more pressing is the problem of finding an 
adequate supply of materials. For these reasons it is 
fair to suggest that the Government’s programme of 
building research should give higher priority to materials 
than to labour. 

If this conclusion be accepted, it becomes necessary to 
consider what form investigation into materials should 
take. Apart from developing more serviceable and 
durable mate¢rials (thus reducing maintenance demands), 
there are two policies which can be pursued. One is to 
find ways and means of increasing the supply of tradi- 
tional materials, the other is to develop substitutes. The 
two policies are not, of course, exclusive and a well- 
planned research programme will no doubt find a place 
for both. It is, however, suggested that the main 
emphasis should be upon improving the supply of tradi- 
tional materials rather than upon developing substitutes. 
The shortage of building and constructional materials is 
ye of the general shortage of goods which is to be 

ound throughout the economic system at the present 
moment. The development of substitutes may there- 
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fore raise supply problems just as difficult as those 
which are found in connection with traditional materials. 
For instance, it seems likely that from the technical point 
of view pre-stressed concrete will prove an adequate 
alternative to timber in flooring work, but the manu- 
facture of pre-stressed concrete beams requires both steel 
and cement—materials which are in desperately short 
supply. Again, it is of little use to find that a certain 
material, not hitherto employed in building, could be 
used in substitution for some traditional material, if all 
the available supplies are required for the export drive, 
or if the necessary coal for producing it can only be 
obtained by depriving, say, brick manufacturers of some 
of their coal supplies. 

For these reasons it may prove a more fruitful policy 
to concentrate on research into improving the supply 
position with regard to traditional materials. So far as 
structural materials are concerned, one effective method 
of doing this is to reduce the margin between the actual 
and theoretical strength of materials. Much useful work 
has already been done on the structural properties of 
timber which will result in substantial economies in the 
use of that material. The success of this form of 
research suggests that it should be extended to steel, 
cement and other materials. There is, however, no indi- 
cation that either the Building Research Station or the 
Ministry of Works is taking any steps in this direction. 

A further line of investigation is suggested by the fact 
that the fuel problem is likely to be one of the major 
limitations upon increasing the output of materials. It 
should be useful, therefore, to investigate the possibility 
of producing more materials with less fuel. At present, 
for instance, it takes one ton of coal to produce three 
tons of cement; it would obviously be of great advantage 
if the figure of three tons of cement could be increased 
to four tons. It may be felt that research on these lines 
is outside the usual field of building research, but that 
is no reason for not considering whether it would not be 
one of the most profitable that could be pursued. The 
coming crisis in building demands extraordinary and 
unusual measures. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Terminology of A€sthetics. 


ME. SHAW (writes a correspondent) 
4"4 has lately pointed out the need for 
a dictionary or glossary of current polli- 
tical terms. Before ong __ similar 
clarification of the terms used in con- 
nection with architecture may be needed. 
There was a time when architects and 
lecturers on architecture were content to 
use plain, unambiguous words like plan, 
section, elevation, detail, ornament, wall, 
floor and roof, but to-day it is the fashion 
to be complex, obscure and meta- 
physical, “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” . 

From Professor Giedion’s lecture to the 
MARS Group and the discussion on it, 
reported in your last issue, I cull the 
following expressions: Emotional con- 
tent, emotional sphere, emotional back- 

round, newly-created realities, spheres of 
eeling detached from life, symbols which 
reveal the inner life; new empiricism, 
fantasy, romantic subsidies, mechanical 
and impersonal rigorism, interpret the 
optical possibilities, pseudo-idyllic con- 
ception, constituent force. 

As your report was only a summary, 
there may be many more abstractions 
which I have missed. For a moment I 
felt that I was in some world of Gil- 
bertian unreality. (“Do you know,” 
asked Bunthorne, “ what it is to yearn for 
the Indefinable, and yet to be brought 
face to face, daily, with the Multipli- 
cation Table? ”) Can it be that we are on 
the verge of some new esthetic cult? 
Can anything be done to bring the 
theorists down to earth? 

It would be interesting to know to 


what extent architects take this sort of 
thing seriously. The danger, as I see it, 
is that if architects begin to lose them- 
selves in vague speculations and to talk 
too much in abstract terms, they 
will end up by being afraid to put 
pencil to paper. There is still much to be 
said for the robust but unimaginative 
fellow who forgets about theories and ab- 
stractions and sets to work to design a 
building to look like one and not like 
something “ defying the laws of gravity.” 
I console myself with the thought that, 
like the zxsthetic craze towards the end 
of last century, the present phase of ab- 
stract chatter about architecture will pass. 
There is always the hope, remote as its 
realisation may appear, that the contem- 
porary zxsthete, like Gilbert’s Grosvenor, 
will change into 


“An everyday young man, 
A commonplace type, 
With a stick and a pipe, 
And a half-bred black-and-tan.” 


Preservation of Local Architecture. 


AFTER reading Mr. T. D. Atkinson’s 
recent book, “Local Style in English 
Architecture,” one realises how un- 
desirable is the cult of extreme modern 
architecture in this country of traditional 
local character. American architects, 
with great natural advantages to help 
them, have produced a domestic style 
which, at least, uses local material to a 
certain extent, though frequently in a very 
self-conscious manner. But their canvas 
is wider than that which faces modern 
architects in England. To build out of 
character merely to incorporate some 
innovation, such as a new form of surface 


material, may satisfy the urge of the 
designer for something new. But we have 
seen the value of this type of building 
during the last decade. The economic 
factor might be put forward as an excuse, 
but it is the architect’s job to build 
beautifully, and financial limitations need 
not be the cause of tasteless design. A 
sense of the “regional” is, to our minds, 
extremely important and should be 
recognised in all architectural schools. 
When a subject for a building is set the 
vernacular style should be taken into 
consideration. It is most important that 
this point should be impressed upon 
students, for the beauty of stone and 
brick will remain when many “raw 
materials” have passed well out of 
memory. 


London from the River. 


For the price of a shilling fare the new 
river “taxi” service offers one of the 
most impressive architectural journeys in 
the capital. A recent journey, from 
Charing Cross Pier to Putney, made at a 
steady eight knots, provided ample 
opportunity to view many of London's 
well-known buildings from uncommon 
vantage points. From Charing Cross the 
river taxi soon passed the gaunt frame- 
work of Vincent Harris’s new Whitehall 
Offices before reaching Westminster. 
where ramp Bo Gothic looks even more 
impressive from the water. The first stop 
was made at Lambeth Pier, and.this pro- 
vided a chance to ruminate on the some- 
what mixed character this particular 
stretch of the river has taken on. From 
Lambeth Palace, by way of the now 
= Doulton arse! the W. H. Smith 

wilding, the L.C.C. Fire Brigade build- 
ing and Lambeth Bridge House, with a 
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distant view of Dolphin-square, the 
“taxi” travels on beyond the tiresome 
pretentiousness of Thames House before 
presenting a great looming view of 
Battersea Power Station. To some, such 
a view might be best described as 
* beautiful,” but it is a somewhat dis- 
concerting thought that we live in an age 
when such buildings are a sheer necessity. 
On through Chelsea Reach—a _ great 
chance lost here to provide a riverside 
retreat of gaiety and elegance (it is never 
too late!). After the too little known 
Battersea Park and Wandsworth’s wharf- 
land have been passed, Putney church 
comes into sight and an_ interesting 
journey ends at Putney Pier. The Thames 
is a great river and although many 
mistakes have been made in its bankside 
architecture, the river’s undeniable charm 
remains, and makes such an outing as that 
briefly described here well worth while. 


Howard Memorial Dinner. 

In October, 1898, Sir Ebenezer Howard 
published his famous book “ To-morrow,” 
which started the Garden City Move- 
ment and led to the foundation of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
in the following year. To celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the book, and to 
honour Mr. Richard L. Reiss, to whom 
the Howard Memorial Medal is being 
awarded in recognition of his distin- 
guished services to the Movement, a din- 
ner will be held on October 6 at the Wal- 
dorf Hotel, Aldwych, W.C.2. The Rt. 
Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P., Lord Pre- 





sident of the Council, has consented to 
speak. Other speakers will include Mr. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, C. H.. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, P-P.T.P.1., F.R.LB.A., Sir 
George Pepler, C.B., P-P.T.P.1., and Mr. 
Christian Gierloff (Norway). Mr. F. J. 
Osborn will preside. Applications, which 
should be accompanied by a cheque for 
25s., should be made as soon as possible. 


National Federation Presidency. 

_AT the September meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers last week, Mr. Nor- 
man Longley was elected Senior Vice- 
President. He will therefore be the Coun- 
cil’s nominee for the Presidency for 1949. 

Mr. Longley has been a Vice-President 
of the National Federation since 1947, and 
is a former President of the Southern 
Counties Federation. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. W. G. Puuwips, F.R.LCS., 
L.R.I.B.A., has acquired, as from Septem- 
ber 1, new offices under the style of W. G. 
Phillips and Partners, chartered architects 
and surveyors, at 97, Mortimer-street, 
Oxford Circus, W.1. 


Mr. G. M. Murpuy has relinquished his 
appointment as technical panel assessor 
to the War Damage Commission, after 
4} years, and has opened a practice as 
consultant surveyor with temporary offices 
as 59, Chandos-avenue, Ealing, W.5. He 
will be glad to receive manufacturers’ 
data and technical brochures. 
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A TOPICAL INN SIGN. At Stamford is “The Hurdler” Inn with a sign 
which shows the famous hurdler, Lord Burghley, in action. He was chairman 


of the British O Association, 
‘ommittee of the 


and of the Organising and Executive 


Olympic Games. 





COMPETITION NEWS 


MODERN SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


The City of Worcester Local Education 
Authority invite architects of British 
nationality to submit designs in a com- 
petition for a Secondary Modern School, 
to be erected on a site at Nunnery Farm, 
Spetchley-road, Worcester. Premiums 
offered are: First, £400; second, £200; 
and third, £100. The assessor is Mr. 
John B. Surman, E.R.LB.A The latest 
date for submission of designs is 
February 21 next. Application (with 
deposit of £2 2s.) should be made for 
conditions to the Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 4, Copenhagen- 
street, Worcester. 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, September 13. 

INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
(LONDON BRANCH).—Paper on “ The New 
Standard Method of Measurement,”’ by R. D. 
Wood. 98, Gloucester-place, W.1. 6.45 p.m. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIiC LIGHTING 
ENGINEERS.—Annual Conference. The Winter 
Garden, Devonshire-park, Eastbourne. 2.30 
p.m. (continuing until September 17). 


Wednesday, September 15. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
South-Western Area Meeting. Speaker, 
Mr. H. Eccles, M.B.E. ’s Bridge 
Restaurant, Kingston-on-Thames. 2 p.m. 


Thursday, September 16. 
BIRMINGHAM AND Five CouNTIEs ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION.—‘ The Planning Aspect 
of the Town and Country Planning Act,” by 
Mr. J. J. Brooks, M.T.P.L, M.I.Mun.E. Large 
Lecture Hall, Queens Col Chambers Para- 
dise-st., Birmingham. 6.15 p.m. 


Friday, September 17. 

Tue INstirute OF Economic ENGINEERING 
(NorTH-West REGION).—‘“ Payment _ by 
Results in the German Building and Civil 
Engineering Industries,” by Mr. E. Loewy, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. Engineers’ Club, Albert- 
square, Manchester. 7.15 p.m. 


Saturday, September 18. 

THe INSTITUTE OF CLERKS OF WORKS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN INCORPORATED. — “ Pre- 
stressed Concrete,” by Mr. Masterman. 
City Museum, Leeds. 2.15 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION BuREAUX.—Annual Conference, 
Ashorne Hill, near Leamington Spa, Warwicks. 
10 a.m. Continuing September 19. 








FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 
Saturday, September 9, 1848. 


How THEY BUILD HOUSES IN NEW 
Yorx.—There was once a gentleman who, 
having moved into a house in Hudson- 
street, tilted his chair backward against 
the front wall after dinner, as all Ameri- 
cans do, to enjoy his cigar. The dining- 
room was on the second floor. The wall 
gave way behind him, and he was spilled 
into the street. He was an alderman, and 
luckily pitched upon his head, or perhaps 
he might have been hurt. He had a two 
hours’ headache as it was. When he 
sought damages at the Court of Common 
Pleas, he was nonsuited, on the ground 
that living in a house in New York he 
must have been aware of the peril, and 
was not entitled to compensation for harm 
of his own wilful or careless seeking.— 
A washerwoman in Canal-street, going to 
drive a nail into the brick wall of the next 
house, thereto to attach her clothes line, 
struck the iron through into the skull of 
the tenant, who happened to be taking his 
afternoon nap in the posture of the suf- 
ferer of the preceding story, and killed 
him as dead as Sisera. She was tried for 
manslaughter therefor—Boston Herald. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


STUART AND GEORGIAN CHURCHES. By 
Marcus Whiffen. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) Price 18s. net. 

ONE might be excused for thinking 

that there was no part of English 
architectural history which had not been 
recorded in book form, but Mr. Whiffen 
has discovered a subject in “Stuart and 

Georgian Churches Outside London, 

1603-1837,” about which he has made a 

most interesting book. As he explains 


in his preface, he has deliberately 
omitted mdon churches, which are 
fully dealt with already, though he 


admits that in Wren’s churches and those 
built by Hawksmoor and others under 
the Act of Queen Anne, London has two 
series which the provinces cannot 
nee gage Nevertheless, the provinces 
ave their own particular riches: 
“Certain phases of oe development, 
notably the ‘rococo Gothic’ of the mid- 
eighteenth century and the earliest Greek 
Revival, are not represented at all in 
the churches of the Capital, while the 
small country church, which of all types 
was perhaps the most successfully de- 
veloped during our period, is by defini- 
tion absent.” ; 

Mr. Whiffen has brought together what 
may be called, if the term may be allowed 
without offence, a “mixed bag,” begin- 
ning with the almost late Tudor church 
at Groombridge, Kent, built in 1623 in 
thanksgiving for the failure of the 
Spanish Match, and ending with Thomas 
Rickman’ Victorian-looking Gothic 
Revival church at Hartlebury, Worcester- 
shire (1836-37). In between, in a series 
of eight chapters, copiously illustrated, 
he surveys broadly the whole field of 
development, pursuing with enthusiasm 
many hitherto unexplored  by-ways. 
Some of the churches discovered en route 
are, it must be confessed, of no great 
account architecturally, though all have 
some special interest, like Leighton 
Bromswold, Huntingdonshire (1626-34), 
with its original early Stuart woodwork. 
Others, again, show how Gothic, or 
near-Gothic, forms continued in remote 
areas long after they had been super- 
seded in the towns. Many, of course, 
are fine works of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, like Archer's St. Philip, Birming- 
ham (1709-i5), or All Saints, Derby 
(1723-25), by James Gibbs, the interior of 
which some will prefer to that of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. With his “ Book 
of Architecture” Gibbs had a great 
influence on church design, not only in 
this country but in the American 
Colonies. 

Mr. Whiffen illustrates several churches 
which depart from the normal either in 
plan or architectural treatment. There 
is, for example, the astonishing rococo 
Gothic church at Shobdon, Herefordshire 
(1753), of which a charming drawing of 
the interior, by Miss Irene Hawkins, is 
reproduced in colour as a frontispiece; or 
the equally remarkable, though entirely 
different, circular church of St. Chad, 
Shrewsbury (1790-92), by George Steuart, 
with its formal porticoed frontispiece 
and dominating tower; or, again, the 
dignified Greek clothing of All Saints, 
Nuneham Courtenay, Oxfordshire (1764), 
by James (Athenian) Stuart, whose fine 
portico “shelters nothing but a blank 
wall and constitutes a quite gratuitous 
addition to the design of the church as a 
whole.” 

_ That the early Gothic Revival period 
is one of considerable achievement is 
shown by such pleasing examples as 

d’Abitot, Worcestershire (1763), 
and Tetbury, Glos. (1777-81), by Francis 
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Hiorn, with its lofty interior and slender 
columns. The Regency Bs a too, is 
well represented, both in Gothic work by 
men like Chantrell, Brooks, Goodwin, 
Rickman and Barry (how fine, by the 
way, is Barry’s St. Peter’s, Brighton), and 
in Classic, of which Barry’s St. Andrew's, 
Hove (1824-26), is notable as the first 
supplanting of Greek by Italian influence. 
The book ends with a chapter on 
craftsmen and artists, accompanied by 
many delightful examples of painted 
decoration and craftsmanship in metal, 
wood, plaster and stained glass. A useful 
list of Stuart and Georgian churches 
arranged under counties is included, but 
the author makes it clear that this pre- 
tends to no kind of completeness, and 
invites information about any really out- 
standing examples which he may have 
missed. ; : 
Mr. Whiffen is a master of his subject 
and writes well. We should hesitate to 
guess at the time he must have given 
to exploring the country in search of his 
examples and in digging out information 
about long-forgotten or faintly remem- 
bered architects, builders and craftsmen. 
His reward is that he has produced a 
book which fills a blank in architectural 
literature. 


G. 3. 
THe PLANNER’s NoTEBOoK: Edited by 
H. Myles Wright. Pp. 390. (The 


Architectural Press Ltd.) Price 30s. net. 

THE announcement on _ the jacket 
accurately describes this volume as “a 
compendium of information about town 
and country planning and related sub- 
jects.” The contents are arranged 
alphabetically under 74 heads. Each 
item consists of a series of extracts from 
other publications, either given verbatim 
or admirably summarised by the editor, 
who is to be congratulated on his dis- 
crimination and his industry. About 
half the book is accounted for by ten 
important items that one would expect 
to find: buildings, employment, housing, 
industry, new towns, population, roads 
and streets, shops, town and country 
planning and transport. Of these, the 
section on shops is notable and revealing. 
Among shorter items are canals, car 
parks (particularly useful), coal mining, 
estate management, land acquisition, land 
utilisation, local authority boundaries, 
maps, mineral working, mortality. 
national parks, open spaces, rating and 
Valuation, road transport and schools. 
Brief information of special interest is 
given on holidays (including holiday 
camps), district heating, land reclamation, 
coastal preservation, and the National 
Trust. Oddly enough, “ afforestation” 
and “green girdles” are not included, 
though the index gives incidental 
references to the former. There is no 
specific reference to garden suburbs as 
such, and the name of Unwin is, strange 
as it may seem, absent from the index. 

The author has spread his net wide. 
Though the greater part of his infor- 
mation is derived from Government 
publications, he quotes freely from the 
Journal of the.Town Planning Institute, 
from P.E.P. broadsheets, from several 
other periodicals, and from many books. 
The obstacle to making any such com- 
pilation reliable is the phenomenally 
rapid advance of the science and art of 
town planning. Sociological statistics, 
which form its basis, are naturally not 
sufficiently up-to-date in view of the dis- 
location caused by the war, for many of 
them have to be taken from the 1931 
census. Thus the table for the relative 
kinds of building is dated 1921, for popu- 
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lation mainly 1931, for the ratio of 
women to men in industry 1931, for rent 
1936, for number of motor-cars 1938, 
for number of agricultural workers 1938, 
for railways 1938, for roads and acci- 
dents 1938, and for coal production 1939. 
All these items have undergone great 
changes since the war. To be really 
effective, the book should be revised 
annually. 

The publishers might bear in mind 
the following suggestions for the next 
edition. Under “ Aerodromes,” English 
requirements should be added. The 
isolated table under “Factories” on 
p. 84 might be transferred to the cognate 
information under “ Industry” on p. 121. 
Under “Land Acquisition,” the figures 
for the City of London should be stated. 
The areas of various towns on p. 91 (1934) 
conflict with the figures on p. 146 (1926). 
More might be said of the appalling 
devastation being wrought in the Thames 
Valley by gravel digging (p. 168). Leeds. 
with its 6.5 acres of public open spaces 
per 1,000 inhabitants, the most gene- 
rous allowance of 2ny city in England. 
is unaccountably omitted from the table 
on p. 224. On p. 15, “Courtland” 
should read “Courtauld”; on p. 140, 
Wiesbaden and Gittingen are incor- 
rectly spelt, on p. 273 there is a reference 
to “an autobahnen,” and Hull should 
be inserted under “ Yorkshire” in the 


index. 
M. S. B. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. By Clinton 
H. Cowgill, A.LA., and Ben John 
Small, A.LA. pp. 396. (Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation: New York.) 
Price 72s. 

In what profession does the reader 
think a knowledge of the answers to the 
following examination questions would 
be useful? “Explain the difference 
between tips, gifts, bribes and acts of 
charity,” and “ State three ways in which 
money may be accumulated.” They 
are selected from this American 
book on “Architectural Practice,” a 
book which, as the reader might 
judge from the questions, covers every 
conceivable aspect of the architectural 
profession. It is divided into five parts: 
“The Divisions of Architectural Prac- 
tice,” “ Business Aspects,” “Legal and 
Professional Aspects,” ‘“ Professional 
Aspects” and a miscellaneous section. 
Each part concludes with a set of 
revision questions including some taken 
from New York State examination 
papers. As the foreword points out, the 
work is designed “to show in many 
details and from many aspects the con- 
ditions which surround the day by day 
conditions which a professional man in 
these complicated days must face.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


APPROACH TO ARCHITECTURE. By 
Manning Robertson and N. K. Robert- 
son. (London: Edward Arnold and Co.) 
Price 10s. 6d. 

THE Work OF WILLIAM KENT. By 
Margaret Jourdain. (London: Country 
Life, Ltd.) Price £2 2s. 

PRINCIPLES OF QUANTITY SURVEYING. 
By R. D. Wood. (London: Estates 
Gazette, Ltd.) Price 37s. 6d. (postage 9d.). 

ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION. By 
Theodore Crane. (London: Chapman 
and Hall.) Price 36s. 

INCOME TAX FOR EvERYMAN. By R. A. 
Butler. (Oxford: Pen-in-Hand Publishing 
Co., Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. 

Tue Brewer’s ArT. (London: Whit- 
bread and Co., Ltd.) Price 5s. 
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THE REDEVELOPMENT 


OF OLDHAM 


Reviewed by H. V. LANCHESTER 


AN exceptional measure of courage 
must have been needed in the initiation 
of a scheme for the redevelopment of Old- 
ham.* Although it is an important centre 
of activity and has attained the dignity 
of a county borough, the impression it 
gives to the casual visitor is most un- 
favourable. Its rapid growth during 
what was almost the worst period for ex- 
pansion, the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century, has resulted in the road 
plan being haphazard and few buildings 
having any claim to architectural distinc- 
tion. The town grew up on the main road 
between Manchester and the West York- 
shire industrial group of towns. There 
is, therefore, a great deal of congestion 
of traffic, which passes through the heart 
of the city along Manchester-street, High- 
Street and Yorkshire-street. 


The Post-war Development Committee 
of the Council has wisely decided to start 
its work by dealing with the central 
area and by planning a ring road to re- 
lieve it of the through traffic. A very 
Satisfactory line has been found for the 
western and southern sections of the traf- 
fic following closely the 600-ft. contour, 
and just inside the railway line and pro- 
posed main station. It is less than 100 
yards longer than the present route 
through the central streets. 


The line selected for the northern part 
of the ring route is a less happy choice. 
Oldham stands on the southern end of 
the Oldham Ridge, which branches south- 


_,. Otpaam Town Centre Puan. Published by 
he Post-War Development Committee of the 
er 4 Borough of Oldham. Town Hall. Price 
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Redevelopment Plan for the Central Area of Oldham. 


westward from the Pennine range, and the 
levels vary from about 500 ft. in the lower 
parts of the town to a oe a of over 
800 ft. a little to the north of the centre. 
In attempting to avoid the higher levels, 
this northern section would cramp the 
central layout, but even then it would 
have to rise from 590 ft. up to 730 ft. 
and down again, with gradients unsuited 
to an arterial road. Moreover, it would 
cut off a part of the town which possesses 
good sites for public buildings—in the 
neighbourhood of the drill hall and the 
Blue Coat school. 


The area near the drill hall, in the 
triangle between Henshaw-street and Rad- 
cliffe-street, would be suitable for the civic 
centre, as it is on a spur of the ridge and 
on an axial line from the proposed station 
to this site, the line nearly chosen for 
the south, but abandoned owing to the 
position of the north ring road here. It 
might be worth while to consider taking 
this by-pass much farther out, linking 
it with the roads to Shaw, but, if it is 
found that traffic requirements demand 
the position proposed, there remains the 
alternative of keeping its summit level at 
700 ft. and bridging over it at Henshaw- 
street and Radcliffe-street, thus connect- 
ing the central area with the rising ground 
to the north and bringing the latter into 
the development scheme. 


Either of these plans would provide a 
fine central vista on the axis previously 
mentioned, starting from the station and 
terminating on the hill where a civic 
centre would stand in place of the drill 
hall. More latitude could thus be given 
to the distribution of public and educa- 
tional buildings, which need not be so in- 
timately linked up with the business and 
commercial centre. 

The plan under consideration is in many 
respects an attractive one in which the 


general demands for reorganisation have 
received careful attention, but at the same 
time it is suggested that the solutions 
offered are not to be regarded as final. 
The above criticisms have been offered 
as an indication that a reconsideration of 
some features of the plan might result in 
an improved solution of Oldham’s re- 
planning problem. 


HOUSING PROGRESS 
FIGURES FOR JULY 


Tue latest Housing Progress Summary 
(White Paper Cmd. 7507) shows that the 
number o rmanent houses completed 
in Great Britain during July was 19,838, 
compared with the record figure of 
21,159 in June. The number of perman- 
ent houses completed during the present 
year is 132,303 made up as follows: — 
January, 15,272; February, 16,134; 
March, 20,357; April, 19,171; May, 
20,372; June, 21,159; July, 19,838. 

The number of temporary houses fin- 
ished in July was 1,183 (compared with 
2,307 in June). Only 2,916 temporary 
houses now remain to be completed out 
of the total programme of 157,270. The 
number of houses (permanent and tem- 
porary) completed in July was, therefore, 
21,021, compared with 23,466 in June. 

The total number of houses completed 
since the war is 484,722 (330,368 per- 
manent and 154,354 temporary). Durin 
July, homes were provided by new build- 
ing, repair of uninhabitable houses, con- 
version and requisitioning for 24,318 
families, compared with 27,072 in June 
and’25,661 in May. This brings the total 
number of families rehoused by all 
methods under the post-war programme 
to 753,095. Excluding requisitioned 
houses, the number of additional homes 
provided is 722,30 
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Drawn by P, R. Woodcock. 


PROPOSED LONDON TRANSPORT GARAGE AT GARSTON, 
WATFORD 


THOMAS BILBOW, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT TO LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
EXECUTIVE 


C. S; BOUGHTON, L.R.LB.A., SECTION ARCHITECT. K. J. H. SEYMOUR, A.R.LB.A., ASSISTANT. 


[us BUILDING IS ONE OF SEVERAL NEW GARAGES 
that have been approved in principle to be 
erected as early as circumstances permit, and is to 
constructed in reinforced concrete to economise 

in the use of steel. 

The site covers some three acres of land border- 
ing on St. Albans-road, Garston, and is bounded 
on one side by Kytes Park. The sides and rear 
boundaries of the site and the forecourt in front 
of the office block will be planted with trees and 
shrubs. : : 

_ Pian.—The plan provides for three main build- 
ings— 
(1) The bus parking area located at the rear of 

the site. 4 

(2) The dock—adjoining the parking area. 

(3) The operating offices and canteen block— 

laced on the main road frontage. 

ong private access roads have been arranged to 
serve as “reservoirs” for buses going on service in 
the mornings and returning to be parked at night. 
‘These reservoirs are of considerable value in obvi- 
ating congestion in the public highways, particularly 
for returning buses at night, which tend to arrive 
in groups. : 

A private road is also provided between the 
operating offices, canteen block, and the dock, 
which serves the triple purposes of—(a) allowing 
buses to turn round without entering the parking 
area, (b) enabling buses to enter the dock direct 
from the open air, and (c) providing light and air 
facilities to the offices, canteen and workshops. 

The layout represents an innovation so far 4&s 
London’s bus garages are concerned, the main new 
feature being the planning of the dock as a separate 
enclosed unit, enabling warm working conditions 
to be maintained 

Bus PaRKING AREA.—An unobstructed floor area 
of 45,400 sq. ft. is provided to accommodate 150 
buses. Servicing lines, allowing for vacuum clean- 
ing, washing, fuelling and oiling are provided at the 
entrance to the parking area for buses arriving from 
Public service. 

A range of buildiigs adjoining these lines 


accommodates a special chassis steam-cleaning unit, 
a machine room housing fuelling and oil pumps, air 
compressors, washers’ staff rooms, lavatories, etc. 
After servicing, buses are parked in their pre- 
arranged positions ready for proceeding on service 
in the mornings. 

“Running shift” and “rota pits” are provided in 
the parking area for examination and adjustments 
of a minor character not justifying the transfer of 
buses to within the dock. 

Dock Pits.—Ten dock pits are provided—five for 
heavy overhauls, including engine removal when 
necessary, and five for secondary overhauls. 

Surrounding the P es are workshops, stores, offices 
for supervisory staff and mechanics’ accommodation, 
lavatories, first-aid room and heating chamber, 
which last will serve also the operating offices and 
canteen block. Adequate cycle accommodation is 
provided adjacent to the access roads. 

OPERATING OFFices/CANTEEN BLocK.—This build- 

ing provides for (a) district officials functioning not 
only for this garage but for attached subsidiary 
arages, (b) public inquiries and lost property 
acilities, (c) operating offices for the issue of tickets 
and the receipt of cash from service takings, (d) a 
duty notice room, (e) a canteen with seating accom- 
modation for 100, (f) a recreation room provided 
with a billiards table and other indoor games, and 
(g) a locker room and lavatories. ‘ 

CONSTRUCTION.—AIl the buildings will have rein- 
forced concrete frames and roofs with brick panel 
walling. The parking area roof will have rigid 
frames generally at 35 ft. 8 in. centres, the end bays 
being at 43 ft. centres; these rigid frames will have 
“ pin-jointed ” bearings to allow for thermal move- 
ments of the concrete. ; 

There will be a slight clearance between the verti- 
cal parts of the rigid frames and the external wall- 
ing to obviate the possibility of cracks at the junc- 
tions. Spanning between the rigid frames, concrete 
“ barrels ” are proposed, reinforced in both directions 
and of a thickness varying from 3 in. in the centre 
to 5 in. at the edges. 2 

The dock roof will be constructed. with a series 
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of “barrels” spanning the full width of the main 
area; these “ barrels” will be designed on similar 
lines to those proposed for the parking area; the 
roofs ef the workshop, stores, etc., surrounding the 
main area will be flat, and of normal construction. 

The roof covering of both the parking area and 
dock will be a miultiple-layer bituminous felt 
attached to the concrete surface ‘by a bituminous 
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Elevations and Sections. 





compound; the soffit of the dock roof will be lined 
with fibreboard for the purpose of thermal insula- 
tion, as this area will be space heated. 

The roof of the parking area will have east-west 
glazing and the dock roof will have north glazing— 
a desirable feature for a workshops area. 

The flat roofs over the administrative offices and 
workshops will be covered with asphalt. 
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PROPOSED LONDON TRANSPORT GARAGE, GARSTON, WATFORD. The Plan. 
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Main Elevation to Albion-road. 


HAWKSLEY COURT ESTATE, ALBION ROAD, N. 
FLATS FOR STOKE NEWINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL 


HOWES AND JACKMAN, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 


AWKSLEY COURT Estate is the first large The housing scheme is to be opened officially to- 

post-war housing scheme to be completed by morrow, September 11, by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
the Stoke Newington Borough Council. It has M.P. (Minister of Health). The estate consists of 
been planned on a site of 5.35 acres adjoining a mixed development of flats, maisonettes and 
Albion-road, and consists of 151 dwellings, though houses, including some accommodation for old 
eventually a further 82 dwellings will be added. people. A club room will be added later. 
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The Site Plan. The portion yet to be built is indicated by the broken line. 
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HAWKSLEY COURT ESTATE, N.: Detail of Main Entrance from Albion-road. 
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HAWKSLEY COURT 
HOUSING ESTATE, 
STOKE NEWINGTON 


THIS ESTATE CONSISTS OF A 
mixed development of 151 flats, 
maisonettes and houses, and the 
layout plan provides for the 
eventual extension of the scheme 
to provide an additional 82 dwell- 
ings, making in all 233 units of 
accommodation. 

The four- and five-storey flats 
along Albion-road are on the bal- 
cony-access principle, and are 
served by lifts in the return angles, 
The flats are planned so that no 
habitable rooms face on to the bal- 
cony. Communal wash-houses and 
heated drying-rooms are provided. 

Each flat has a private sun bal- 
cony, separate bathroom and w.c., 
and a recessed entrance porch with 
provision for external delivery of 
fuel. Hot water is supplied from 
back boilers to the living-room 
fires, with electric immersion 
heaters for summer use. 

The maisonette blocks consist of 
three-bedroom houses with one- 
bedroom flats over, approached by 
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Diagrammatic Sketch of Two-bedroomed Fiat. 


a central stair. There is also a 
three-storey block of one bedroom 
and  bed-sitting-room flats, the 


ground- and first-floor flats being 
for old people. 
Tenants’ workshops, pram stores 
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MBUWES AND JACKMAN, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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HAWKSLEY COURT ESTATE: Old People’s Flats. 


and playgrounds are provided, and 
a club room will be erected on the 
central open space when general 
conditions permit. 

CONSTRUCTION: The construction 
generally is of brick load-bearing 
walls with precast-concrete floors. 
The elevations are in sand-faced, 
multicolour bricks, with flat roofs 
to the higher blocks of flats and 
pantiles to the two- and three- 
storey blocks. 

The general contractors for the 
scheme were Messrs. William 
Moss and Sons, Ltd., whose general 
foreman was Mr. Elkington. 


Messrs. E. C. Harris prepared the 
bills of quantities and the archi- 
tects are Messrs. Howes and Jack- 
man, FF.R.I.B.A., of Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1. The clerk of works was 
Mr. Howlett, who took over on the 
death of Mr Booth. 

The sub-contractors and sup- 
pliers were: — 

Fire-resisting floors, Concrete, 
Ltd.; steelwork, Redpath, Brown 
and Co., Ltd.; facing bricks, The 
Sussex Brick Co., Ltd.; roofing 
tiles, H. Greenham, Ltd.; metal 
windows, Rustproof Metal Window 
Co.,. Ltd.; built-up _roofing, 


Macartney, Ltd.; kitchen fitments, 
Peerless Built-in Furniture, Ltd.; 
wood block flooring, Horsley 

Smith and Co. (Hayes), Ltd. 
sanitary fittings, Tylors of London, 
Ltd.; cement, John Ellis and 
Sons, Ltd.; doors, Gliksten Doors, 

lift, Keighley Lifts, Ltd.; 

te Logical * bunkers, Sto  Manu- 
facturing Ca., Ltd.; electrical in- 
stallation, Pemberton and Sturgess 
(Gt. Britain), Ltd.; cast stone, 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd; 
ironmongery, Nettlefold and Sons, 
Ltd.; and garden layout, F. C. 
Courten and Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Trade Unionism and Production. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 

Sir,—It is a pity that, in commenting 
upon the leader on “Trades Unionism 
and Production,” in your issue of August 
27, Mr. Coppock should take the line 
he does. The employer’s desire to make 
a profit for himself as the reward of his 
managerial functions is not necessarily 
incompatible with the industry being run 
as a social service, any more than the 
operative’s desire to secure good wages 
is incompatible with a social service. 
After all, the Government endeavours to 
— that cu. a on what it 
judges to ic need by a system 
of priorities and sea en That being so, 
the unions can best ensure that these 
needs are met by playing their part in 
securing a high rate of production in the 
industry. 

It may well be that the particular 
suggestions put forward in sone leading 
article would not be particularly suitable 
—that is a matter for the unions to 
decide. But it will be a deplorable thing 
if the unions refuse to think about your 
extremely interesting suggestions merely 
because Mr. Coppock thinks that the 
building trade employer’s desire to se- 
cure a profit is fatal to the industry 
being run to the public advantage. 

If Mr. Coppock really believes this he 
ought to be advocating the speediest 
possible nationalisation of the industry. 

OBSERVER. 


The Independent Practitioner. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—May I ask the hospitality of your 
pages for a subject which I believe to be 
of vital importance to many of your 
readers? I refer to the urgent need for 
all independent practitioners, whatever 
their occupation, to ally themselves in de- 
fence of independent practice as such. 

“Independent practitioner ” is intended 
to describe those individuals who, not 
being full-time employees either of the 
State or of a private institution, earn a 
substantial part of their’ income by offer- 
ing their services direct to the public. Such 
persons may fairly be said to have com- 
mon interests which are nowhere ade- 
quately represented. 

The most obviously portentous feature 
of post-war devel mts in this country 
is the rapid change in the conditions under 
which it is ible to earn a living. The 
character of these changes is being deter- 
mined mainly by a struggle between the 
employers and employees of large-scale 
industry. Whatever may be the relative 
merits of the policies being pursued by 
these two opposing groups, independent 
practitioners cannot expect consideration 
for their interests to result, automatically, 
from the victory of either. 

Hitherto, such concerted efforts to de- 
fend independence as have been made at 
all have been made through the isolated 
agency of a professional or trade asso- 
ciation. But these bodies are seldom 
composed exclusively of independent prac- 
titioners. Moreover, they are in man 
cases quite properly more concerned wi 
technical than with economic and legal 
considerations. Finally, they cannot rely 
on the support and co-operation of inde- 
pendent practitioners in other fields of 
activity. 

[ believe that an independent alliance 
of significant proportions can be created 
in a very few years, if there can be found 
active practitioners in the professions and 
occupations concerned who are willing to 
give theif time and enthusiasm to launch- 
ing it. In view of the visible conse- 
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quences of inaction to those who may be 
- - oe gr Ah ebro nnge 

eel justified in placing my t 
posals, and my address as a centre of com 
munication, at the dis of those in- 
terested enough to write. 


4 Byorn Guy. 
402, Hawkins House, 
Dolphin-square, S.W.1. 


Defence Regulation 56A. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Gordon 
Jackson’s letter in last week’s issue of 
The Builder, 1 feel sure that Mr. 
Jackson’s many friends will have great 
sympathy with him in his ex- 
perience, and will appreciate the justice 
of his observations. Any one less like a 
felon than Mr. Jackson, I do not know. 
Mr. Jackson is a member of the 
R.1.B,A., and one can only hope that 
that august body will e represen- 
tations to the Government department 
concerned, in order that other architects 
in like cases may ybe saved from the 
humiliating experience which Mr. 
Jackson has suffered. 
G. B. J. ATHOE, F.LA.A., A.LN.A. 


Factory Made Buildings. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 
Sirn,—The leader in your issue of 


August 27 is a timely spur, as there are 9 


as yet comparatively few architects who’ 
appreciate that prefabrication of buildings 
is merely a natural stage in the evolution 
of building technique, one which will un- 
doubtedly assume greater proportions 
within the next few years. 
Unfortunately, however, there is a 
very wide misconception of exactly what 
“ factory made” buildings are available 
to-day, because owing to the many cheap 
and badly designed temporary structures 
which were produced from many fac- 
tories during the war years, there now 
attaches to the term “ prefabrication” 
a bad odour, whereas in fact there have 
been tremendous advances made in that 
field during the last couple of years. 
This company, which makes precast 
reinforced concrete structures which are 
at least as permanent as traditional 
buildings, in single or miulti-storeys, is 
frequently faced with architects who 
either apparently cannot adjust their 
outlook, or who are afraid of just that 
standardisation to Which you refer. 


We believe that the extreme stan- pe 


dardisation involved in a “ universal” 
system, as suggested by you, is neither 
desirable nor necessary. First, we feel it 
would be to the detriment of the com- 
munity as a whole if architecture were to 
be standardised even for the more mun- 
dane requirements of the national 
building programme, and certainly many 
architects would rightly be antagonistic 
to having such restrictions placed = 
the expression of their individuality. 
Second, our experience has shown us 
that, by intelligent design of moulds, 
there. need be little limitation placed 
upon architects and without increasing 
the cost of the structures to an 
noticeable extent. Should some “ uni- 
versal” scheme be evolved, it will 
inevitably be regarded as a final answer 
for at least a few years, and, as we all 
ought to know, there can never be any 
final answer to = technique. ¢ 

We have proved, as pioneers of this 
very young industry, that there is every 
advantage in cost, speed of delivery, 
speed of erection, and saving in steel 
and other scarce materials, that there 
must be a tremendous future, at least 
in the precast concrete structure industry, 


e* 


Orli 
18, fiectingings Gate, S.W.1. 


To THe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sn, meek gents ee ee 
comments upon the relation of i 
to production, or more i 
peas control to industrial output. 


planning staffs have 


can survive healthily the imposition of 
the sort of controls which (a) prevent im- 
mediate expansion of industry 


making the effort. 
We are in 

being reduced to that condition better 
described as “muddling through,” for 
what is conceived, in all sincerity, to be 
“ efficient planning” too often results in 
unco-ordinated upheaval or complete dis- 
location ending in the appointment of 
Commissions or Committees designed to 
whitewash as far as possible the circum- 
stances which are a criticism of our 
ability to make workable plans or to pro- 
gnosticate events. : #. 

It seems clear that in our condition of 
nury it is a matter of first principle that 
if plans are to be of use they must be in 
advance of the need for effecting them and 
that moreover they must be workable 
plans which we know will be successful in 
advance. 

_In the matter of‘town and country plan- 
ning, industry must not be all to get 
“ bogged down” by the red tape or form- 
alism which makes it a suprémely labori- 
ous business ene Seer months of 


letter writing, multitu plan prepara- 
tion and dealing with restrictive conditions 
destructive of initiative. Such conditions 
applied through the powers vested by the 
own and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
will not only make for produc- 


¥' tive efficiency at a time which is perhaps 


thé worst in our history for its applica- 
tion, but will make economic conditions 
impossible for our existence in the face of 
— — competition. 
e must, I urge most strongly, get our 
psychology and our timing right before 
we can properly expect real improvements 
in our overall . Moreover, no 
industry should be tampered with until 
success is assured from the outset, as all 
experienced people well know. 
sie RONALD A. INGLIS, A.R.LC.S. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1947 


By NORMAN P. GREIG, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, F.R.San.1., F.L.Arb., etc. 


10—LAND HELD BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES FOR GENERAL 
STATUTORY PURPOSES, OR AC- 
QUIRED BY THEM AND DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS 


SECTION 82 applies to land for the 
time being held by a local authority 
for the purposes of any of their functions 
which is not (a) land acquired by local 
authorities under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1944 for development or 
redevelopment of an area as a whole, 
or land acquired by a development 
corporation under the New Towns Act, 
1946 (such land, in both cases, being 
subject to the provisions of Section 83); 
(b) land held by the local authority for 
| purpose of any statutory under- 
taking carried out by them (e.g., elec- 
tricity, gas or water); and (c) land of any 
class excepted from the provisions of the 
Section by regulations made under the 
Act. The Section provides that, as con- 
cerns land to which the Section applied 
on the appointed day, (a) no payment is 
to be made under Part VI in respect of 
any interest in such land (i.e., no pay- 
ment is to be made for loss of develop- 
ment values); (b) no development charge 
is payable (under Part VII); and (c) if, 
use of any appropriation, sale or 
lease, the land ceases to be land to which 
the Section applies, no development 
charge is payable in regard to any 
development for which | eager had 
been granted at the time of this appropria- 
tion, sale or lease. It is further provided 
that, in respect of any land to which the 
Section applies, which is compulsorily 
acquired under this or any other Act, 
im pursuance of a‘notice to treat served 
on or after the appointed day, then, 
when the compensation payable in 
respect of the acquisition is assessed, it 
shall be assumed that planning per- 
mission would be granted (under Part III) 
and no eg “reg charge would be 
payable (under Part VII). By Section 119 
“Jocal authority ” includes any authority 
which isa Jocal authority under the 
Local Loans Act, 1875, any drainage 
board and any joint board or joint com- 
mittee, provi the constituent authori- 
ties are such local authorities. 

[Note: On July 23, 1948, the Ministry 
issued a Circular (No. 57) calling attention 
to the issue of the Town and Country 
Planning (Local Authorities’ Land: Ex- 
ceptions to Section 82) Regulations, 1948. 
The general effect of these was described 
in an Explanatory Note. At the same 
time the Minister called the attention of 
all local authorities (in the Section 119 
sense) to Section 92, under which, if they 
are in doubt as to whether Section 82 
applies or not, they are advised to get a 
determination from the Minister before 
making any claims for depreciation of 
values or undertaking any develop- 

that may involve development 
charge.] 


By Section 83 where land has been 
acquired or appropriated by local 
authorities for development or redevelop- 
ment as a whole (under the 1944 Act) or 
acquired by development corporations 
(for new towns under the 1946 Act) or 
has been acquired or appropriated for 
either of the above purposes but has been 
disposed of before the appointed day, 
then no payment is to be made for loss 
of development value and no develop- 
ment charge is payable in respect of the 
operations and uses of land which are 
specified in the Section. 


“ OPERATIONAL LAND” OF 
STATUTORY UNDERTAKERS 


By Section 84, land held by statutory 
undertakers and used by them for the 
purpose of their undertakings (i.e., “ ope- 
rational land ” as defined by Section 119) 
is dealt with in much the same way as 
the land which is the subject of the 
two previous Sections, i.e., it will not be 
eligible for any payment for loss of 
development value, and no development 
charge is payable as regards operations 
or uses carried out while the land remains 
operational land. But the land referred 
to must have been “ operational land” 
on July 1, 1948. If, however, the land 
ceases to be operational (say by reason 
of a sale or lease) development charge 
will still not be payable in regard to (a) 
use of the land in accordance with the 
prevailing use of adjacent land or (b) 
carrying out of any operation necessary 
for making that use of the land, provided 
such use is instituted, or the operations 
carried out (as the case may be) within 
such time after the cessation as is pre- 
scribed by regulations. 

The Section further provides that 
where any “ operational land” is com- 
pulsorily acquired in pursuance of a 
notice to treat served on or after the 
appointed day and compensation is as- 
sessed under Section 2 of the Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919, then, in assessing such com- 
pensation, it will be assumed (a) that 
planning permission would be granted for 
any development whereby the use of the 
land would correspond with that generally 
prevailing on adjacent land and (b) that 
no development charge would be payable 
in respect of that development. 


[LAND HELD ON CHARITABLE 
TRUSTS Not commented upon] 


LAND SUBJECT TO CLAIMS FOR 
BETTERMENT UNDER OTHER ACTS 


The Uthwatt Report defined “ better- 
ment” as “any increase in the value of 
land (including the buildings thereon) 
arising from central or local government 
action, whether poSitive, e.g., by the 
execution of public works or improve- 
ments, or negative, e.g., by the imposition 
of restrictions on other land.” 

Section 86 is applied to cases where a 
local authority, by reason of the carrying 
out of any development after the ap- 
pointed day, becomes entitled under 
statutory provisions (which would in- 
clude local Acts) to recover “ better- 
ment” from landowners by reason of 
improvements carried out by the local 
authority either before or after the 
passing of the present Act. Street works 
charges will obviously come within the 
Section and Section 48 (dealing with the 
construction and improvement of 
private streets—see article 5) is in- 
cluded in the Section. The Section also 
provides that where the calculation of 
the betterment charge is based on an 
increase in the value of the land, such 
increase is. to be calculated as if no 
development charge were payable as a 
result of the development; and _ the 
amount of the payment is to be taken 
into account in determining the de- 
velopment charge payable for that 
development. 


[CROWN LAND Not commented upon] 
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REQUISITIONED LAND 


Section 89 is concerned with payments 
in the case of land which is “* requisi- 
tioned ” on the —— day. In a word, 
the calculation of the value of any depre- 
ciation of land value is to be based upon 
the state of the land as it was before the 
requisitioning time, and any work done 
or damage caused during the period of 
requisitioning is not to be taken into 
account. “ Requisitioned land” is defined 
in the Section. 


PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL 
COAL BOARD - 


By Section 90 regulations are to 
be framed in régard to this matter, 
and such regulations (requiring Treasury 
approval) may provide in certain cases 
for compensation payable to the N.C.B. 
to be assessed according to these regu- 
lations instead of under the Fourth 
Schedule to the 1944 Act. 


LAND IN PROCESS OF COMPUL- 
SORY ACQUISITION, ETC. 


Section 91 is a long and some- 
what complicated one. Its purpose 
is to supply transitional provisions, 
necessitated. by the Act, in regard to 
the basis of the compensation payable 
where land is compulsorily acquired. It 
deals with these two cases, (1) where the 
acquisition was completed on or after the 
appointed day but the notice to treat 
was served before the Act received the 
Royal Assent (August 6, 1947); and (2) 
where land was acquired by a govern- 
ment department or a local or public 
authority and notice to treat was served 
after August 6, 1947, and the land was 
compulsorily acquired between that date 
and the appointed day. The Section also 
deals with the method of calculating 
depreciation of land value payment in 
every case where the notice to treat is 
served after August 6, 1947. : 

The provisions included in the Section 
are to apply, subject to modifications, to 
cases where land has in fact been ac- 
quired by agreement, but compulsory 
powers might have made use of. 


DETERMINATION OF QUESTIONS 
UNDER PART VIII 

Though the provisions of Section 92 
can hardly be said to be of particular 
importance to builders and those con- 
cerned in any way with the development 
of land, they are of some interest in 
showing what powers (in regard to Part 
VIII) are given to the Minister, and 
what other recourse is open to 
“aggrieved persons”—and there will 
probably be many as the new provisions 
of the Act begin to be applied to land 
development. 

Firstly then, the question as to whether 
land is land to which Sections 82, 83, or 
85 of this Act applies is to be determined 
by the Minister, who has absolute dis- 
cretion (subject to what follows) in the 
matter. If a question of law arises in 
connection with the Minister’s deter- 
mination as to the application of Section 
85 (Land held on Charitable Trusts) it 
can, if the Minister thinks fit, be referred 
to the High Court for decision. If a 
person is aggrieved by the decision of the 
Minister on a question of law which is 


not so referred, he can appeal from that 


decision to the High Court; further. 
provision is to be made by rules of 
court for regulating references and 
appeals to the High Court under this 
Section, and these rules are to provide 
for limiting the time within which such 
appeals can be brought. 
(To be continued.) 
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PROBLEMS OF THE 
PLANNING ACT 


A PAPER ON ITS ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASPECTS 


THE new Town and Country Planning 

Act needs a large number of plan- 
ners to make it wo oe are 
a larger number of enthusiastic 1- 
opers to make it a success, For this 
reason anything in the nature of a dicta- 
torial attitude towards the initiative and 
enterprise of an enthusiastic developer 
will have to. be avoided at all costs. Mr. 
DesMOND Heap, LL.M., L.M.T-P.L, 
comptroller and city solicitor to the 
Corporation of London, emphasised this 
need for great tact in the administration 
of the Act when speaking recently at the 
Town and Country Planning Summer 
School, Cambridge, on “Legal and Ad- 
ministrative Aspects of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and its Regu- 
lations and Orders.” Following are some 
points made during his address:— 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, po ay eh —— 
Institute recently, made a or what 
he termed a “ humane olnisiteation fs 
of the new Act. If I understood him 


aright, the Minister is hoping to see the 
Act administered in a l, tolerant 
and understanding fashion. _Discretion- 


ary powers of the widest kind are given 
to the Minister by the Act and it is now 
clear that, providing the Minister exer- 
cises his discretion rationally, the Courts 
cannot interfere with the decisions at 
which he arrives, for his decisions are 
neither judicial nor quasi-judicial but 
simply administrative decisions against 
which there is no appeal; the Minister 
being answerable for these only to Par- 
liament.. Thus under the New Act the 
Legislature has conferred upon one part 
of the Executive, that is to say, the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
wide discretionary powers and it has 
conferred them in such a fashion that the 
Judiciary, that is to say, the Courts, are 
unable effectively to intervene between 
the Executive on the one hand and the 
private individual on the other in order 
to redress any excess of zeal on the part 
of the Executive in the discharge of these 
new powers. 

_Whatever may be one’s attitude to the 
disposition of planning powers under the 
new Act, it is indisputable that one of its 
outstanding features is its concentration 
of an increasing number of powers in a 
decreasing number of persons. The ulti- 
mate implications of a policy of that kind 
should be faced. ; 

Planning should at all times be simply 
a means to an end and I hope that every 
care will be taken to ensure that the com- 
plex administrative machinery of this new 
planning Act is not worked in such a 
fashion that planning becomes not merel 
a means to an end but an end in itself. 
Ultimately the only plan which the people 
will enjoy is the one which, in effect, 
they make themselves, and that is why, in 
my View, it is of first-rate importance that 
the private individual should be taught to 
understand as much as ible about the 
new planning law and its implications. 

Earlier in his lecture Mr. Heap referred 
to the Government’s intention of settin 
aside a sum of £300m. to cover al 
payments for loss. of development value 
in land in Engl Wales and Scotland. 
He said: It aod be remembered that 
whatever may ultimately be the amount 
fixed as yr mia the lost development 
value, it does not vg means follow 
that this amount will be forthcoming out 
of the £300m. for the landowner. It is 
the Treasury who will make the scheme 
for dividing the £300m. between the suc- 
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cessful claimants, and in making the divi- 
sion they are not bound to have regard 
to the amount of the lost development 
value, but may have regard 

other circumstances .. . aS ma 
scribed by the scheme.” It is 
able r the £300m. will be sufficient 
to cover all successful claims. The 
Uthwatt Report quoted £400m. as the 
figure to cover the loss of development 
value in land not yet developed. The 
page —_— the new ripe" is to cover 
not only claims in respect of undeveloped 
land but also claims in res of land 
already developed to a certain extent but 
which is capable of further and and more 
intensive redevelopment, the redevelop- 
ment value of which is now expropriated 
by the State. Then ihe list of claimants 
on the £300m. who are to be placed in a 
preferential category appears to be grow- 
in re are the owners of “ near 


g. 
ripe” land, that is to say, land which is the 


very near to being “ dead ripe” land as 


dealt with in S.80 of the Act but which 4% 


nevertheless fails to satisfy precisely all 
the requirements of that section. If it is 
necessary to accord preference to certain 
types of claimant, as in respect of mineral 
workings, one is led to suppose that there 
must be doubt as to whether the £300m. 
will be sufficient to cover all approved 
claims. As the £300m. remains con- 
stant the granting of larger payments to 
preferential claimants will mean the grant- 
ing of smaller payments to the calanes 
claimants. ; 

It will be wise for claimants on the 
£300m. to preserve a sense of propor- 
tion and not endeavour to prove an in- 
flated claim because the higher a claim- 
ant gets his lost development value fixed 
for the purposes of his claim on the 
£300m., the higher may be the develop- 
ment charge which later has to be paid 
when his land is developed, although it 
is right to remember that the development 
value of land, when being calculated for 
the purpose of a claim on the £300m., 
should based on the most profitable 
maximum development of the land which 
is reasonably possible in all the circum- 
stances, whereas a development charge 
must be assessed by reference to par- 
ticular development which it is proposed 
for the time being to undertake. If an 
owner who is claiming on the £300m. 
intends later to develop his land him- 
self he may find it wise not to seek for 
the assessment of too high a development 
value for his land when making this 
claim. If he has no intention of develop- 
ing his land he may feel it to be in his 
own interest to obtain as high an assess- 
ment as possible for the lost development 
value of his land and thereby obtain the 
largest slice available to him of 


chasing land will well advised to get 
full particulars of the kind of claim on 
the £300m. which his vendor has lodged 
with the Central Land Board because the 
outcome of that claim may later be used 
against the purchaser of the land when 
the purchaser himself comes to develop 
the land. : 

An owner who is applying for the Min- 
ister’s certificate for “dead ripe” land 
under S.80 must also remember to make 
his claim on the £300m. If the land 
qualifies as “dead ripe,” the claim on the 
£300m. will, of course, fall to the ground. 
From the owner’s point of view it is bet- 
ter that this should happen than that, 
having been informed by the Minister at 
some time after March 31, 1949, that his 
land is not “ dead ripe” and that no cer- 
tificate will be issued, he should then find 
that he is statute-barred from making a 
claim on the £300m. It is to be empha- 
sised that claims must be made punctu- 
ally. 


the ary secretary of the 
£300m. poor gat =f a person now pur- No 
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THe death of Professor Tancred 
Borenius, at the age of 63, removes from 
our midst a _— historian of Eng. 
Italian and opean art. F by 
student and taught himself i 
is said, by writing a history of 
art. In 1913, at the - tv) » he 
agrees 2 OS ip in the History 
of Art at University Collsas, left vacant 
4 Roger Fry, and there followed a busy 
life in which art, the politics of his native 
Finland and writing found the largest 
place. He conducted the excavations at 
Clarendon Palace, near Salisbury. His 
works included the editing of the new 
(1912) edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
“History of Painting in North brn 
4% Four Early Italian Engravers” (1924) 
and, in the same year, “ English - 
tives.” In 1928, with Professor E. W. 
Tristram, he published “English Medi- 
eval Painting” and, in 1930, “ Florentine 
Frescoes.” From 1940-45 he was manag- 
ing director and hon. acting editor of the 
Burlington Magazine. e was Ph.D., 
D.Litt. and F.S.A. 


Herbert Evans Ayris, LR.LB.A. 


WE regret to record the death, on Sep- 
tember 2, of Mr. Herbert Evans Ayris, 
L.R.L.B.A., of Carlisle. He was architect 
to the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Mental Hospital for many — and con- 
sulting architect to the Car Grammar 
School. For some years he was honor- 
rlisle branch of the 
rthern Architectural Association, and 
he was a licentiate of the Cumberland 
branch of that organisation. 


M.O.H. LOAN 
SANCTIONS 


Loans sanctioned by the Minister of 
Health to local authorities in England and 
Wales during the quarter ¢ June 30 
were as fo (cca women £37,727,165; 
Health Services (Personal), £1,089,021; 
Health Services (Environmental), 
£4,636,129; Poor Law, £418,956; Town 
Halls, Municipal Offices, etc., £205,581; 
Civic Restaurants, £70,514; Miscellaneous, 
£749,595; Education, pe ho Gas, 
£2,599,882; Hi ys and Private Street 
Works, £625,658; Police, £191,498; Town 
and Country Planning, 865. These 
are net figures after allowance has been 
made for capital grants and contributions 
deducted from capital cost before loan 
sanction. ‘ 
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COLLATED NOTES ON DAMAGES 
By “ AR.LCS.” 
JN times of keen competition and lack 
of administrative staff, there is a 
tendency to enter into contracts in a 
somewhat haphazard manner, and sub- 
sequently, if the terms are enforced, the 
temptation arises to circumvent them. 
¢ matter in the following notes may 


be of some interest to architects and 
building contractors in grasping the 
general principles upon which the 


liquidated damages clause in contracts 
for non-completion of building contracts 
is based. 

The parties to a contract may agree, 
when making the contract, that a par- 
ticular sum shall be payable for the 
breach of it. The sum so fixed may be 
either :— 

(i) in the nature of liquidated 
damages, i... a sum yable as 
damages, the amount of which instead 
of being left to the determination of 
a jury, is previously determined by the 
agreement of the parties; or 

(ii) in the nature of a penalty for 
the breach of the agreement. If the 
agreed sum is in the nature of 
liquidated damages the jury cannot in 
an action for the breach of the con- 
tract give more or less than the agreed 
sum. If the agreed sum is in the 
nature of a penalty, a plaintiff suing 
for breach of contract will be entitled 
to such damages as he can prove 
whether more or less than the penalty, 
as if there had been no such agree- 
ment as to the amount, but is not 
entitled to sue for the penalty as such. 
It will be as well to consider the 

definition of some words and phrases 
used in relation to liquidated damages. 


Liquidated Damages. 

Liguidated damages implies that a 
certain sum of money has been agreed 
upon which shall be paid as compensa- 
tion upon a breach of the contract, and 
that neither party has any right to an 
inquiry as to the actual damage sus- 
tained. In other words, this means that 
the whole sum agreed upon can be claimed 
upon a breach of the contract, notwith- 
——- that the damage actually sus- 
tained has been less or greater than the 
sum provided. It is, however, for the 
court to say and not for either of the 
parties to the contract, whether a sum 
in the contract is in the nature of 
liquidated damages or in that of a 
penalty. If liquidated damages, then the 
court will not vary or reduce the sum 
provided, as liquidated damages means 
that the damages have already been 
ascertained and agreed upon. Of course 
the actual damage could not, in fact, be 
ascertained beforehand, but, neverthe- 
less, the sum agreed upon binds all the 
Parties to the contract. 


Penalty. 

When a sum of money provided in the 
contract is intended to be paid upon the 
breach of the contract, then the sum so 
provided is in the nature of a “ penalty ”; 
but only the amount of the actual damage 
incurred up to the amount of the sum 
provided can be recovered. and not neces- 
sarily the full sum provided. When the 
word “penalty” is used, it might be 
shown that it was used in the sense of 
liquidated damages, but prima facie it 
would not be so held. It is, however. 
for the court to say and not for either 
of the Parties of the contract, whether 
the sum provided in the contract is in 
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NON-COMPLETION OF BUILDING CONTRACTS 


the nature of a “ penalty” or of “ liqui- 
dated damages.” If a penalty, it is also 
for the court to say the extent of the 
damage. 

Damages are unliquidated when they 
have not been assessed beforehand, and 
which can be vouched for and estab- 
lished before a court as_ involving 
pecuniary loss. 

Nominal damages have been defined 
as a sum of money that may be spoken 
of but which has no existence in point 
of quantity. 

The essence of liquidated damages is: 
(1) A genuine covenanted pre-estimate of 
damages. The damages should not be 
excessive or beyond the bounds of 
reasonable loss that might result or they 
may become a “ penalty.” Cases have 
been in court where there were clear 
liquidated damages in the contract but 
the amounts were regarded as vindictive 
and showing no evidence of pre-estimate; 
they were ruled as “ penalties” and the 
claim for damages quashed. 

Whenever a pre-estimate of the prob- 
able loss which will result from default 
is practicable, the liquidated damages 
should be assessed accordingly. Any- 
thing that would show as evidence of 
good faith that the rate of liquidated 
damages was not inserted in a contract 
as a matter of routine but as a considered 
pre-estimate of the losses would be help- 
ful in establishing the liquidated damages. 
In America the practice seems to be to 
describe in the contract the anticipated 
results of default and the nature of the 
loss that might be expected to ensue. 

Where pre-estimate of damages cannot 
be accurate it must be as reasonably 
approximate as possible. 

(2) Liquidated damages must run from 


- a definite date. If no date for completion 


is fixed, the right to damages may be 
lost. 


Standard Clause. 


The following standard clause 
“ Damages for non-completion” is ex- 
tracted from the R.I.B.A. Standard Form 
- a Contract, 1939 (revised 
1945): 


“If the contractor fails to complete the 
works by the date stated in the appendix to 
these conditions or within any extended time 
fixed under clause ......... of these conditions 
and the architect certifies in writing that 
in his opinion the same ought reasonably so 
to have been completed, the contractor shall 
pay or allow to the employer a sum calculated 
at the rate stated in the said appendix 
as liquidated and ascertained damages for 
the period during which the said works shall 
so remain or have remained incomplete, and 
the employer may deduct such damages from 
any monies otherwise payable to the contrac- 
tor under this contract.” 


Extension of Time. 


Provision is also made in the Standard 
Form for delay and extension of time, 
and allows the architect to give an ex- 
tension of time owing to force majeure, 
bad weather, fires, strikes, modified or 
additional works, and any circumstances 
which are wholly beyond the control of 
the contractor or unavoidable. 

It should be noted that the foregoing 
happenings could all produce delay; they 
are not matters which are within reason- 
able control of the contractor. They do 
not, however, affect the general prin- 
ciple that the contractor will be held 
liable in damages if delay in completion 
gg to matters in which he is respon- 
sible. 

It is for the contractor to apply for 
and the architect to decide whether such 
happenings or other good reason does 
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under the terms of the contract make an 
extension of time necessary. 

When variations are ordered of a 
character or importance sufficient to affect 
the date for completion, it is found that 
the contractors seldom apply for an ex- 
tension of time under the clause of the 
contract which is intended for their pro- 
tection in such circumstances, although 
the fact that variations have been ordered 
is advanced constantly by contractors in 
extenuation of damages. In ordering 
important variations the attention of the 
contractor should be invited by the archi- 
tect to the relative contract provisions. 

If the contractor gives notice of delays 
and the causes of delay are good grounds 
for an extension of contract time, an 
extension should be given to fairly com- 
pensate the contractor for the delays. It 
is very important that a new contract 
date should be set up by extension of 
contract time when the liquidated damages 
will be re-established. and recoverable if 
there is still a margin of time for which 
damages could be recovered. 

An extension of time should be made 
at the time of the delay or within a 
reasonable time after the delay has come 
to an end. 

If a contractor is late and an essential 
deviation order is issued, which should 
be completed concurrently with the exist- 
ing work, clearly there is no case for an 
extension of time. 

The architect is entitled to set off 
against any extras or additional works 
any omissions which have in his opinion 
reduced the time necessary for the com- 
pletion of the work. 


General Principles of Enforcement. 


It should be borne in mind that delays 
cause inconvenience and . resultant 
pecuniary loss even if it is not readily 
identifiable. 

Liquidated damages can only be: re- 
covered for one specific breach of con- 
tract, that is, the non-completion of the 
work to time. 

It is unnecessary to prove actual loss 
in order to enforce a claim for liquidated 
damages. The object of a_ liquidated 
damages clause is to avoid this necessity; 
at the same time it is desirable that con- 
siderable discretion should be used in the 
enforcement of the liquidated damages 
clause. A question often arises as to 
whether a stipulation for liquidated 
‘damages is really liquidated damages or 
a penalty, and where this point has to be 
decided it is material to see, not, indeed, 
whether loss has actually been suffered, 
but whether the circumstances are such 
that the failure of the contractor could 
in no circumstances have inflicted loss 
upon the other party to the contract. 
In this latter case, as will be appreciated, 
there arises a presumption that this is 
not a case of genuine pre-estimate of 
damages but of the infliction of a penalty 

If the employer has established a claim 
to liquidated damages he can enforce it 
fully. The employer is entitled to limit 
his claim to a lesser sum without specify- 
ing any basis of assessment or having to 
defend his reasons for his action. . 

Claims against contractors for liqui- 
dated damages for delay in completion 
of contracts frequently fail or are 
weakened by acts or omissions on the 
part of those responsible for the execu- 
tion of the works and the observance 
of contracts. 

The following are some of the causes 
which tend to invalidate a claim for 
damages : — : 

(i) Failure to hand over the site, 4 
building or any part of a building at 
the time stipulated in the contract. 
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(ii) Failure to issue necessary in- 
structions or delay by sub-contractors 
or suppliers nominated by the archi- 
tect. 

(iii) Failure to hasten regularly 
before and after the contract date for 
completion. 

(iv) Omissions or errors in contract 
documents. 


Bonus fer Earlier Completion. 


A clause is sometimes inserted in 
contracts providing a bonus for accelera- 
tion as well as liquidated damages for 
delay. 

Bonus payments for works contracts 
are frequently calculated on the follow- 
ing basis: — 

“ A sum equal to one-fifth of one per 
cent. of the total sum found to be due 
upon the final adjustment of the account 
in respect of each clear week between the 
completion of the works and the end of 
the period or extended period.” 


Arbitration. 

There is nothing in the Standard Form 
of Contract which prevents a contractor 
from claiming arbitration upon questions 
arising out of liquidated damages, but 
these would be poe legal questions for 
which the services of a legal assessor to 
advise the arbitrator might be indis- 
pensable. 


LIABILITY FOR 
PROPERTY REPAIRS 
A RECENT COURT CASE 


A clause in the Public Health Act, 
which places. prior liability for 
repairs to property on the agent for the 
owner, and not on the owner himself, was 
described by a solicitor at Dudley 
Magistrates’ Court recently as “ fantastic 
and unjust.” 

Dudley Corporation sought _ legal 
notices for repairs to 11 houses in Camp- 
bell-street and Constitution-hill, Dudley, 
against Horace Whitehouse, estate agent, 
of 246a, Dudley-road, Brade’s Village, 
Oldbury. 

_Appearing for Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. J. 
Sillitoe said he had been forced to the 
conclusion that the gnagistrates were left 
with no discretion in the matter. 

Repairs to some houses, he said, 
became necessary two yéars ago, and Mr. 
Whitehouse comand a contractor to do 
the work. The houses were owned by two 
brothers, one of whom saw the contractor 
at the property and became so obstruc- 
tive that the repairs were stopped. 

Mr. Whitehouse notified the brothers 
that he declined to act further as their 
agent, but eventually he was persuaded to 
continue, and repairs amounting to £130 
were carried cut. The owners would not 
reimburse Mr. Whitehouse, and he had 
to deduct the cost of the repairs from 
the rents he collected. 

Mr. Whitehouse was now left in a 
quandary, as he had heard that the 
owners were thinking of selling the 
property, and if orders for voy were 
made against him, he might find himself 
committed to an outlay of £500 without 
recompense. 

For Dudley Corporation, Mr. J. A. 
Berry admitted that the case was in many 
ways “ awkward and artificial.” 

The magistrates decided to adjourn 
the case for two months on an under- 
standing by Mr. Whitehouse that the 
defects would be repaired in that period. 
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THE CEMENT SHORTAGE 
L.M.B.A. PRESIDENTS WARNING 


AN urgemt request for increased sup- 

plies of cement for the building 
industry was made by the President of 
the London Master Builders Association, 
Mr. D. C. BurRGEss, in a recent address 
to the Association’s Southern Area at 
Croydon. 

“The shortage of cement,” said Mr. 
Burgess, “has had its effect on every 
single job in the country. Many jobs 
have actually stopped. Innumerable jobs 
have been slowed down. And there is not 
a single job where the psychological 
effect of the expectation of a shortage 
has not produced a slowing up of the 
pace in order to keep the work in line 
with deliveries. 

“I believe that the loss from this one 
shortage alone cannot be less than 10 
per cent. of our output, which is the 
equivalent of the work of 130,000 men. 


“For a planner to say ‘You must 
make do with this per cent. less or that 

r- cent. less’ is in effect saying to the 
industry ‘Don’t work too fast for you 
can only have a certain amount of 
cement.’ At a time when we are trying 
to live down the habit of restrictive 
outlook nothing could possibly be worse 
for the industry. j 

“We don’t need more people in this 
country, if only the people who are 
already here can feel that there is no like- 
lihood of their being out of a job through 
materials running short. ; 

“The danger is that the man in the 
street does not appreciate how easy it is 
for a job to go slow. The layman would 
not even notice if a man took five hours 
to do a four hour job, a drop of 20 per 
cent. in output. I feel that I would not 
be doing my duty to the industry, or for 
that matter, to the country, if I were to 
keep quiet. If the employers sit quietly 
by whilst jobs go on half-cock for lack 
of materials we shall be blamed, and 
rightly so. Costs will inevitably rise. We 
shall be told we are inefficient, that we 
don’t care and so on. 

“IT feel that as employers we have got 
to concentrate our efforts at the present 
time on persuading the planners to co- 
operate with us. 


“ No Place for Laziness.” 


“ My dream of the future building in- 
dustry is of an industry made up of busy 
people, the employers not being a race or 
class apart but the leaders of a Com- 
mando, with the operatives so interested 
in the task to be accomplished by the 
team as a whole that they feel satisfac- 
tion in the anticipation of its s 
completion. There is not, in my dream, 
any place for laziness. There is no 
place for laziness of thought amongst 


the employers. They cannot sit back and fi 


hope that things will get better. They 
cannot take an easy course and say the 
operatives will look after themselves. 

at is the mentality of spivs and drones: 
to reap a reward they must earn it There 


is no room for laziness amongst the ; 


operatives either. They can only ex 
to receive in return for an hour’s effort 
on their own part the result of an hour’s 
effort on the part of someone else.” 
With regard to incentive payments 
and wage bases, Mr. Burgess continued: 
pressed hard, 


ago I 
pressed so hard that many lost patience 
with me, for the reform of our wage basis 
so that the extent of a man’s effort rather 
than the ticking of a clock should decide 


the size of his wage packet. I was only 
partly successful in this, for whilst we 
— have what we call ‘incentives’ we 

ve not ygt got a general appreciation on 
the part of either employers or pie bm 
that a standard basis in this matter is 
essential. You would not call it fair 
trading if a trader in order either to sell 
at a lower price per pound or to make 

a larger profit were to chip off a bit of 
his weights. Similarly, we cannot sell our 
jobs at lower prices and hope to cover 
the loss or keep a profit by cutting our 
target rates. I am sure, therefore, that 
before very long both employers and ope- 
ratives will become convinced that a 
common standard is essential. 

_ “I have frequently stressed the neces- 
sity for employers to make themselves 
part and parcel of the team. ‘It is just as 
much, or more, of a necessity for them to 
make themselves part of the team as to 
make the operatives feel the team spirit. 
The realisation of the importance of the 
employer-operative relationship is 
growing.” 

Mr. Burgess concluded: “ We can look 
forward with reasonable certainty, if only 
we play our part, to a time when our 
operatives will be their own landlords 
and drive their own cars to their jobs. 
This state of things will come not from 
idleness and argument but from energy 
and output. Expansion of out-turn in 
our industry, one of the biggest in the 
country, can lead to increased capacity 
in every other industry and so bring 
instead of restrictions and a lowering of 
= FP piso of life, expansion one all 

at it means in reward to peop! 
of this country.” ” “i 


ELASTICITY OF WOOD 


AND PLYWOOD 
F. P. R. SPECIAL REPORT 


A_ Report which summarises the 
available information on the elasticit 
of wood and plywood, and which is 
addressed mainly to the designer and the 
research worker, is now published as 
“ Forest Products Special Report No. 7— 
The Elasticity of Wood and Plywood” 
(H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s.; by post 
2s. 2d.). Although this report is 
intended as a summary, it contains a 
number of new results obtained at the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
now published for the first time. Much 
of the work described in the third sec- 
tion of the book was carried out in 
America and Australia during the war 
(1939-45) and the results are still 
relatively inaccessible in Great Britain. 

While the report summarises the work 
on the elasticity of wood and plywood 
which has been carried out in Grea 
Britain and abroad, strength properties 


such as fatigue, im and ultimate 
strength are specifically excluded. The 
rst enti Elastic Constants 
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‘CODESJOF PRACTICE 


CORK TILE FLOORING 


_ THE Codes of Practice Committee has 
issued for comment, draft Code 203.102 
“Cork Tile Flooring,” eomend by a 
committee convened by the R.LB.A. It 
deals with tiles made essentially of granu- 
lated natural cork, used as a covering to 
floors and stairs and as a skirting. 

Information is given on the properties 
of the flooring in relation to resistance to 
wear and abrasion, sound transmission, 
heat insulation and fire hazard, and advice 
is included on the suitability of the 
flooring for various conditions of use. 
The code is concerned with the laying 
of tiles on sub-floors of concrete or tim- 
ber and gives recommendations on water- 
proofing and on the necessary treatment 
of both types of sub-floor.. The setting 
out and the technique of laying and fix- 
ing the tiles are considered and advice 
given on finishings and maintenance. 
An appendix is included, giving a method 
of determining the dryness of the sub- 
floor or base. 

The code is subject to amendment in 
the light of comments, which should be 
submitted by September 29. Copies may 
be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, 24-28, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
Price 2s., proof reference CP/B/773. 


Electrical Fire Alarms: Impulse Clock 
Timing Systems. 

The Codes of Practice Committee has 
issued for comment draft Code 327.404 
and 402.501, “The Installation of 
Electrical Fire Alarms,” which was 
prepared on its behalf by a committee 
convened by the Institution of Electri- 
cal Engineers. It is subject to amend- 
ment and comments should be 
submitted by September 3. 

The committee has also issued a draft 
for comment, Code 327.403 “ Impulse 
Clock Timing Systems,” prepared by a 
committee convened by the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. Comments 
should be submitted by September 13. 
Copies of both draft codes may be 
obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, 24-28, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
the first, price 4s. post free, proof 
reference CP/B/761; the second, price 
3s. post free, proof reference CP/B/754. 


Telephones and Telegraphs. 

The Codes of Practice Committee’ has 
issued for comment Code 327.101 “ Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs (Public Services),” 
prepared on its behalf by a committee 
convened by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. This draft code describes the 
principal telephone and nen systems 
supplied and/or maintained by the Gen- 
eral Post Office to provide inter-communi- 
cation within a building or group of 
buildings, and between remote buildings 
via the public telephone or telegraph ser- 
vices or via private circuits supplied by 
the Post Office. The overall dimensions 
of the main appliances are given so that 
an architect has this information avail- 
able to enable him to plan his accommo- 
dation to the best advantage. The code 
is in draft form and subject, before final 
publication, to amendment in the light of 
comments, which should be submitted by 
September 20. Copies of the draft code 
may be obtained from the British Stan- 
dards Institution, 24-28, Victoria-street, 
S.W.1, — 5s. post free, proof reference 
CP/B/769. 


Rubber Flooring. 

_ The Codes of Practice, Committee has 
issued for comment Code 203.104, 
“Rubber Flooring,” prepared by a com- 
mittee convened by the R.1.B.A. It is a 
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sub-code of Code 203, “ Sheet Flooring,” 
and is a companion to sub-codes 203.101, 
“Linoleum and Cork Carpet” and 
203.102, “Cork Tile Flooring.” This 
draft, which is tentative pending further 
research, deals with rubber flooring in 
the forms of sheet rubber, spongy rubber, 
separate tiles and inlaid tiles as finishes 
for concrete and other rigid sub-floors 
and for stairs. The types of materials 
suitable for use for and with this floor- 
ing are specified, and its properties in 
relation to resistance to wear and 
abrasion, sound transmission, heat in- 
sulation and fire hazard, are described. 
The code ‘also indicates the conditions of 
use for which the flooring is suitable. 
Practical advice is given on the prepara- 
tion of the base for floors and stairs, 
on the method of fixing the rubber sheets 
or tiles and on maintenance. Comments, 
which are invited, should be submitted by 
October 9. Copies may be obtained from 
the B.S.L, 24-28, Victoria-street, S.W.1, 
price 2s., post free, proof reference 
CP/B/775. 


Cement Rubber-latex Flooring. 

The Codes of Practice Committee has 
issued for comment Code 204.105, 
“Cement Rubber-latex Flooring,” pre- 
pared by a committee convened by the 
R.LB.A. It is a sub-code of Code 204, 
“Jointless Flooring,” and is a com- 
panion to sub-codes 204.101, “ Concrete 
(plain and granolithic),” 204.104, “Cement 
Bitumen (tentative),” 204.107, ‘“* Mag- 
nesium Oxychloride Composition,” and 
204.108, “Calcium Sulphate (tentative),” 
which have already been published, and 
also to sub-codes 204.102, “ Asphalt 
Mastic,” 204.103, “Pitch Mastic” and 
204.106, “ Terrazo,” now in course of 
preparation. The code deals with 
materials for, and the laying of, flooring 
consisting essentially of a mixture of 
Portland or aluminous cement, aggregate 
and fillers, gauged on the site with a 
stabilised aqueous emulsion of rubber- 
latex. It specifies the type of materials 
suitable for use in this flooring and gives 
information on its resistance to wear and 
abrasion. Its properties in relation to 
fire hazard, heat insulation and sound 
transmission, and its suitability for 
various conditions of use are also con- 
sidered. Guidance is given on _ the 
preparatory treatment of the sub-floor on 
which the material is to be laid. There 
are also recommendations on the mixing, 
the laying and the finishing and main- 
tenance of the flooring. Comments, 
which are invited, should be submitted 


“by October 9. Copies may be obtained 


from the B.S.I., 24-28, Victoria-street, 
S.W.1, price 2s, proof reference 
CP/B/776. 


L.M.B.A. Handbook, 1948. 

A useful medium of reference in the 
offices of architects, surveyors and all con- 
nected with the building industry is the 
recently published 1948 edition of the 
London Master Builders’ Association 
Handbook for 1948. Apart from the lists 
of officers and members, which have an 
obvious value, the Handbook sets out 
the Working Rule Agreement as approved 
by the London Regional Joint Committee 
of the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry. Alterations from the 
1947 edition are clearly marked. A con- 
siderable number of pages are devoted to 
memoranda for builders and contractors, 
a section which has been carefully revised 
and none up to date. Another useful 
feature of the 1948 edition is the repro- 
duction of the map showing the areas 
covered by the Association’s activities. 
The map also gives the 12- and 15-mile 
radii from central London. 
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HUMAN FACTORS 
IN INDUSTRY 
THREE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


DE. C. B. FRISBY, Director of the 

National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, writes: No one doubts that we 
must rais> industrial output; most people 
are willing to offer opinions on how to 
do it; but few, if any, can say with any 
certainty where we should apply our 
efforts to the best advantage. Should 
research, for instance, be devoted entire- 
ly to materials and equipment—to those 
things where the “physical” sciences, 
chemistry, physics, engineering and so of, 
are relevant? Applied research in this 
field has revolutionised industry in the 
last century or so, and will continue to be 


a potent force in the future. Or should 
we devote considerable energy to 
research in the “social” sciences— 


psychology, anthropology, economics and 
the like—and to their .applications in 
industry? The most efficient machines 
and processes must be run by human 
beings; and strikes, “go slow” tactics, 
or other visible signs of unrest’ show 
that we do not apply our knowledge of 
human beings as we might. 

Expenditure on the “social” sciences 
has never been more_than a tiny fraction 
of the expenditure on “physical” 
sciences; the latter have unquestionably 
raised industrial output enormously, and 
no one would suggest curtailing research 
there; but it seems more than likely that 
additional work in the former would be 
amply repaid under present circumstances. 

The Government has set up the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity and has 

iven it powers to initiate research pro- 
jects where they seem desirable. The 
Committee is advised by four Panels, 
dealing respectively with Technology 
and Operational Research, Imports Sub- 
stitution, Human Factors, and Technical 
Information Services. Various bodies 
have undertaken research for the Human 
Factors Panel: the Industrial Health 
Research Board, various University 
reseasch units, the British Institute of 
Management, the Tavistock Institute and 
the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. The projects of the last- 
named touch industry very closely, since 
they will need to be carried out “on the 
job” in a wide variety of industrial 
organisations; they concern three 
problems: the selection and training of 
foremen, joint consultation, and the size 
of the unit of work. : 

FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS: The investi- 
gation on foremen will start with a 
survey of present practice in selection 
and training, and of the status of fore- 
men relative to middle and higher levels 
of management. This survey will serve 
two purposes; to find how far recent 
advances are being utilised’ in industry; 
and to provide material for a comprehen- 
sive job study on which to base further 
improvements in technique. At a later 
stage it is proposed to carry out experi- 
ments to evaluate selection and training 
methods under controlled conditions. 

Joint CONSULTATION: Joint consulta- 
tion is eminently a field where facts are 
needed; opinion and attitude have too 
often been used as a substitute for 
knowledge. It is essentially a channel for 
communicating ideas; a channel through 
which management can explain their 
policies and actions to workpeople, and 
through which the latter can discuss 
those policies, suggest improvements in 
their execution and put forward proposals 
for improved methods and conditions. 
The problem is not so much to ascertain 
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that joint consultation increasés produc- 
tivity, but rather to examine under what 
conditions it does so. : 

The Institute’s research method will 
be similar to that of the foremen in- 
vestigation, survey of existing practice 
followed by experimental work. The 
survey will aim to cover a_ widely 
representative cross-section of industry, 
to find how many firms use consultative 
machinery, of what type, and how effec- 
tive it seems to management and workers. 
Further work is planned to compare the 
effectiveness of various methods, and 
their relation to organisations of different 
size and structure. 

Jos BREAKDOWN: The high output 
made possible by modern mass produc- 
tion methods depends not only on 
mechanical aids but also, on techniques 
of planning and motion study, whose 
merits can be evaluated in terms of in- 
creased output. Their disadvantages, on 
the other hand, have not been measured; 
but it is a common criticism that they 
have made the worker an automaton, 
whose thinking is done for him and who 
can find but little satisfaction in his job. 
The Institute’s Unit of Work project is 
intended to find how far increase of job 
breakdown reduces the will to work, 
and how output varies with the size of 
the batch handled in repetitive work. 
Movement study does not necessarily 
call for minute job breakdown, but there 
is evidence that minute breakdown may 
fead to increased absenteeism and 
labour turnover, to unrest and restriction 
of output. 

A straightforward experimental method 
will be used here, comparing out- 
put, absenteeism, and level of morale 
of equivalent groups doing the 
same overall job at different stages 
of breakdown; careful control will 
be exercised to equalise the effect of 
influences other than those being investi- 
gated. This experiment is, by its 
nature, limited to repetitive processes, 
allowing some latitude in breakdown; but 
the batch size experiment is adaptable to 
any batch-fed repetitive work. 

The.importance of the foreman’s role 
in industry is beyond question; joint con- 
sultation, too, is a matter of immediate 
interest, and it is time that information 
was available to guide the production 
engineer on job breakdowns. These 
researches should make a valuable con- 
tribution to basic knowledge on all three 
problems. .A number of professional 
bodies, including the Institution of Works 
Management, have expressed interest in 
the research; and it is noteworthy that the 
Trades Union Congress has given its full 
approval and is asking its constituent 
unions to co-operate. bis 

All three of the investigations depend 
primarily on the willingness of in- 
dividual managements to provide informa- 
tion and to grant facilities for research, 
and of their workpeople to co-operate. 
The National Institute of ustrial 
Psychology will approach a number of 
firms in the near future, and would be 
glad to hear from any organisation whose 
experience leads them to take particular 
interest in any of the problems. Their 
address is: Aldwych House, W.C.2. 


D.BS..C. Price Lists. 

In connection with a reference to the 
D.B.S.J.C. Price List, made in our issue 
of September 3, Building Industry 
Distributors inform us that these price- 
lists are confidential to builders’ mer- 
chants who are members of that or a 
similar approved organisation, and are 
not supplied direct to builders or con- 
tractors. 
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TECHNICALIA 


HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, by Stewart 
Swift. (Buttefworth.) Price 35s. 


A third edition of this volume of “ The 
Sanitary Officer’s Library” is proof 
enough of the popularity of the work. 
Housing has long been the major con- 
cern of sanitary officers, and recent legis- 
lation in this field has imposed even 
greater burdens on local government 
officials, 

The author bases his book on housing 
— since this must be the basis 
of all housing administration, and wisel 
gives sections of Acts and Orders in ful 
without attempting synopses. It is not, 
however, a mere compilation of Acts and 
case law. The subject in all its branches 
is dealt with from a practical angle; 
technical and legal information is intro- 
ducej as each division of the subject is 
devel , together with specimen forms 
and all such necessary information. 

After historical and general introduc- 
tions, the following aspects of the subject 
are treated in extenso: housing inspec- 
tions, clearance and redevelopment areas, 
individual unfit houses, overcrowding, 
rural housing, pests and records and 
registers. Mr. Swift’s book can be recom- 
mended as an almost indispensable tool 
for the efficient public health officer, and 
for those who manage estates and other 


properties. 


PAINTING FROM A TO Z. By James 
Lawrence. (The Sutherland Publishing 
Co., Ltd.) Price 25s. 

In an age of prefabrication and ready- 
to-use commodities, Mr. Lawrence is to 
be congratulated on his achievement of a 
work useful alike to master, artisan and 
student, which not only preserves the old- 
time knowledge of the master craftsman 
but amplifies that knowledge with data 
derived from modern research. 

In addition to excellent suggestions for 
the equipping and working of the paint- 
mixing shop—suitable especially for those 
involved in large-scale decoration—there 
is abundant information on the subject of 
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paint 4nd varnish maniifacture. This is 
exhaustively considered, from an exami- 
nation of the essential ingredients to 
specific descriptions of the physical and 
chemical properties, and the methods of 
ene saad ae oe 
é s mate in 
industry. 


Good advice is to be found i 
the covering power of various types of 
Paint, whether mixed by the user or pro- 
cured as a ready-made article; much 
general information is given on the art 
of applying paint or varnish to various 
kinds of surfaces and materials, the 
management of the job, priming and all 
it implies, the preparation of viously 
painted surfaces, stopping and filing, the 
—— of coats, and various types of 


Among other subjects discussed are 
Spray painting, Cellulose paints and their 
application, distempering, relief decora- 
tion, sign-writing, plastic painting, and 
gilding in < its phases, 

¢ art of painting and paint def. 

and a helpful Gacenion of colour i 
mony, round off an admirable book 
which may be confidently recommended 
to all concerned in this important sub- 
ject, especially at a time when the markets 
abound in relatively cheap and unservice- 
able supplies of so-called high-quality 
paints. R. S. D. 


New Houses From Orv. By R. R, 
Hawkins and C. H. Abbe. (McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co. Ltd.). Price 30s. 
The psychologist tells us that the reader 

of a work of fiction identifies himself 

with the princi al character and thus 
escapes for a while from sordid*reality. 

He may enjoy the same experience of 

sublimated frustration if he reads Ameri- 

can non-fiction publications such as 

“ New Houses From Old,” a guide to the 

remodelling of homes, by R. R. Haw- 

kins and C. H. Abbe. The home-owner 
will no doubt find hints that are use- 
ful, even in these austere days, in this 
non-technical encyclopedia of buildi 
information. The “before and after 

technique is used extensively in the 350- 

odd illustrations and if the Br 

feels that the “ before” section is com- 
rable to the average standard of hous- 

ing in this country at the present time 

he may find solace in the fact that the 
book will teach him how to talk his way 
into a modernised homestead at a future 
date. According to the publishers’ note 
it “equips you to talk intelligently with 
the skilled persons with whom you ma 
want to work in the process of remodel- 
ling.” The book is divided into two 
closely related ee. Chapters 1 to 13 
are primarily for those who wish to 
learn when remodelling is justified and 
how to plan it; chapters 14 to 29 give 
attention to the anatomy of houses for 
those “who do their own repairing and 
remodelling because skilled workmen 
cannot be hired.” Very little technical 
terminology is used and the book is, 


‘therefore, intelligible to the layman for 


whom, indeed, it is largely designed. 


Spons’ ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
Pocket Price Boox, 1948. Edited by 
Davis, Belfield and Everest. (E. and 
F. N. Spon, Ltd.) Price 15s. 

The 74th edition of this annual publi- 
cation has been re-arranged and, except 
for the section dealing with the constants 
of labour, entirely revised. The war-time 
expedient of employing conversion tables 
in conjunction with pre-war prices has 
now been discontinued and current 
prices based on existing 
technique are adopted throughout. 


itish reader - 
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THE GENERAL 
LABOURER 
A TRIBUTE* 


Corpuroys and spotted handkerchiefs? 
Every Tom, Dick and Harry wears 
the former nowadays, and the latter 
adorn the heads of every Joan, Peggy or 
Bet. Once the symbols of a man’s calling, 
they no longer fill the — of a navvy 
at work; but that work goes on just the 
same and, corduroys or no, the general 
labourer remains in the picture and must 
do so as long as houses, flats, schools, 
cinemas, or buildings of any kind are 
required, It fact, he’s as indispensable 
to a site as water to a ship. 

Yes, gone the symbols but not the man, 
nor yet the fascination which has caused 
many thousands of people to halt in 
their stride merely to gaze at somebody 
digging. Do we gather round a hole in 
the hope that some buried treasure will 
come to light? Is it a sadistic joy which 
compels us to watch somebody else’s 
muscles crack and strain? Or is it, per- 
haps, an unwitting tribute to the match- 
less rhythm of the art of digging? Oh 
yes! digging is an art, you know. It’s 
not just a question of pushing a spade 
into the ground and removing a lump 
of earth on it. No sir! Like everything 
else there’s a right and a wrong way of 
doing it. The business of cutting and 
trimming sides and edges is only per- 
fected after long experience in the use of 
graft, shovel, and pick. The good work 
done by a navvy literally prepares the 
ground whether it’s for a dwarf wall or 
the tallest skyscraper. 

And then there’s the general labourer, 
who clears a load off a truck as quick 
as may be, so that his pal, the truck 
driver, can get cracking on his return 
journey. He, too, learns to handle pick 
and shovel, and does many odd jobs 
about the site, all of which are necessary 
to the work involved. 

Or what of the fellow who serves a 
bricklayer, wall tiler, drainlayer, mason, 
or timberman? Where would they 
be unless the fabourer were there to 
supply them with the goods of their 
trade? Perhaps he carries and fetches 
for a carpenter, or knows what’s what 
when it comes to loading the concrete 
mixer and running and tipping for the 
concretor. Whatever he’s doing you can 
bet your hob-nailed boots that the 
labourer is at it for one purpose only— 
because it’s essential to the job in hand. 

When you think of all that goes on 
during the course of construction, and 
when you realise he has figured in it 
from start to finish, then you have to 
admit that the work of the general 
labourer is the “ backbone ” of the whole 
show. It may not be spectacular—it 
isn’t—but no brick, no timber, no tile 
can be laid without it and the labourer 
himself knows that at all stages it has 
got to be good. Why? Because vital 
work shoddily done is as out-of-date to 
him as corduroys and spotted handker- 
chiefs. 





Licensing Office: Change of Address. 

From September 6, the address of the 
Licensing Office, Ministry of Works 
North-West Region, will be: Virginia 
House, Gt. Ancoats-street, Manchester, 4. 
The telephone number remains the same 
—Manchester Central 2191. The geo- 
graphical area covered comprises the 
counties of Lancashire, Cheshire and part 
of the High Peak of Derbyshire. 

* This tribute to the general labourer appeared 


in the oe. 1948, edition of Wates News, 
issued by Wates, Ltd.. Norbury. 
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BUILDING LINES 
AT RHYL 
COUNCIL ASKS FOR DEFINITION 


Commenting on the fact that a decision 
regarding development concerning a gar- 
age in Vale-road and Vezey-street, Rhyl, 
had been deferred, Councillor C. O 
Edwards, at a meeting of the Rhyl Coun- 
cil recently, said it was only right that 
the public should know the reason. 

“ This Council,” he said, “ has lost most 
of its powers. So far as public matters 
are concerned, it is crippled, because 
step! bay has drifted to or been grabbed 
by the County Council. While we have 
some little liberty left, we should find out 
from the people of the County Council 
at Mold where we stand in regard to 
these building lines.” 

Councillor John Brookes seconded. He 
said the way things were going on at the 
moment, they would have no voice in the 
development of their own town in certain 
directions. He did not think it was fair 
that people should be put to the expense 
of preparing plans, whether for business 
premises or residences, and then have 
them rejected by the County Council be- 
cause they were not in accordance .with 
the building line. They should have some 
guidance in regard to these building lines. 
At the moment everything was haphazard. 

“T recently had an occasion to ask for 
a building line to be defined,” said Coun- 
cillor Brookes. “It took a month for 
a reply. According to the line defined, 
the plans prepared were not correct. You 
go to see these people and you come into 
contact with dictatorship. They are not 
considerate and will not discuss a proposi- 
tion. They merely say ‘ That is the build- 
ing line. I do not know why people 
should be put to the expense of an appeal. 
In common fairness, the building lines 
of all streets in Rhyl should be defined. 
At present they havea very sloppy method 
of dealing with these things and yet it is 
an important matter for the town.” 

It was agreed to ask the County Council 
to define building lines for all streets in 
Rhyl coming under their control. 
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BUILDING RESTRIC- 
TIONS IN FRANCE 


ECONOMY CAMPAIGN 


One of the immediate consequences of 
the economy campaign imposed by the 
French Government with a view to 
balancing their budget has been a severe 
reduction in building works on the 
French national railways. According to 

Marcel Flouret, chairman of the 
nationalised railway systems of France, 
these emergency measures will jeopardise 
prospects for the future. Thousands of 
railway civil servants in France lost their 
homes during the war. The reduction ot 
credits for the staff housing programme 
has now made it impossible to undertake 
any new building or to comélete, or even 
to make weatherproof, houses at present 
under construction. Building for the 
accommodation of the staff has been 
limited by the French Government to 
one-quarter of the programme planned. 
The completion of the bridge rebuilding 
programme, scheduled for immediate 
operation, has been postponed until 1950. 
It is officially stated that this means that 
existing temporary structures will have 
to be maintained in service, thus involv- 
ing more operating restrictions and 
greater accident risks. 


UNFAIR LABOUR 
PRACTICE IN THE U.S.A. 


A RECENT CASE 


From the United States comes a 
report of a case in which the Talt- 
Hartley Law’s ban on unfair labour 
practice has been exercised in the build- 
ing and construction industry for the 
first time, The essential parts of the 
case are that a _ general contractor. 
engaged in erecting commercial and 
manufacturing buildings, filed a charge 
against the plasterers’ union with the 
National Labour Relations Board, com- 
plaining that when he wanted to work 
two of his four cement finishers over- 
time to touch up wet spots in concrete 
laid during the day, the working foreman 
said none would work unless all of them 
did. The contractor then had the unior 
send out two other men. They refused to 
work, either, unless all six were paid. 
With time passing swiftly—and the con- 
crete drying—the contractor gave in. 
Two men touched up the concrete— 
about an hour’s work—while the others 
stood by. All six were paid overtime 
wages. 

As ordered by the National Labour 
Relations Board, the plasterers’ union 
has reimbursed the contractor for wages 
the contractor paid four cement finishers 
who performed no work. 

The union is also posting the follow- 
ing notice in its office for 60 days: 

“Pursuant to an order of the 
National Labour Relations Board, you 
are hereby notified. 

“That we will not cause or attempt 
to cause an employer to pay or deliver 
or agree to pay or deliver any money Or 
other thing of value in the nature of an 
exaction, for services which are not 
performed or not to be performed.” 


Exhibits at Copenhagen. 

Messrs. Tangyes, Ltd., Cornwall Works, 
Smethwick, Birmingham, will be showing 
a variety of their products, including the 
new type 25-ton Universal , machine 
and new pattern hydraulic lifting 
jacks, at the British Exhibition in Copen- 

agen, which opens on September 18. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Joint Director Retires. : 
Me. A Dyson, Meee. has 
etired from position of joint manag- 
ing director of Horseley Bridge and 
Thomas Piggott, Ltd., Tipton, which posi- 
tion he has held since 1928. He will 
continue to act in a consultative capacity 
and retain his seat on the Board. Mr. 
J. W. Baillie, F.C.LS., will continue as 
sole managing director of the company. 


Builders for Thirteen Generations. 


A family which can trace its ancestry 
through twenty-five generations, thirteen 
of which have been in the building trade, 
has recently published extracts from the 
family history. The information has been 
compiled by Lieut.-Col. C. S. Durtnell, 
O.B.E., whose uncle is the present head 
of the firm of Richard Durtnell and Sons 
Ltd., of Brasted, Kent. 


Building School Session Begins. 

The 1948-9 session for full-time da 
students commenced at the Hammersmit 
School of Building and Arts and Crafts 
on September 7, the date on which ap- 
prentices and day-release students were to 
enrol at the Halford-road branch, Ham- 
mersmith. Enrolment for evening courses 
begins on September 20 and the session 
for these courses opens on September 27. 
The new prospectus may be obtained from 
the school at Lime-grove, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W.12. 


Ecuadorian Timbers. 


Ecuador has large reserves of timber 
and under the Hardwood Overseas Pro- 
curement III several timbers were im- 
ported into the U.K. A list of these tim- 
bers and their various uses has just been 
published by the Timber Development 
Association as Timber Information leaf- 
let No. 35; twenty-nine woods have been 
included. Copies can be obtained from 
the Association at 75, Cannon-street, 
E.C.4. Applicants should enclose 3d. to 
cover postage. 


Sand and Ballast Reference. 


The Ballast, Sand and Allied Trades 
Association has just published a new List 
of Members, No. 32, which contains 
nearly 700 references, and forms an up-to- 
date index to sand and ballast suppliers 
in all parts of England, Scotland and 
Wales. It is arranged according to coun- 
ties, so that immediate reference can be 
made to suppliers in any particular 
locality. The situation of pits, with an 
indication of those with railway sidings, 
waterside wharves, and tarmacadam 
plants is given with office addresses and 
telephone numbers. Copies can _ be 
obtained free of charge from the Ballast, 
Sand and Allied Trades Association, 48, 
Park-street, London, W.1. 


Post-Advanced Lectures. 

The Manchester and District Advisory 
Council for Further Education has issued 
a booklet on the 1948-49 session of 
“ Post-Advanced Lectures in Building 
and Civil Engineering.” It may be 
obtained from the council at Education 
Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. The 
advisory council has been established 
for the purpose of co-ordinating technical 
and other forms of further Education 
for the region in which the following 
authorities are interested: The counties 
of Cheshire, Derbyshire Lancashire, 
and West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
county boro of Bolton, Bury, Man- 
chester, Ol , Preston, Rochdale, 
Salford, Stockport and Warrington. 


‘ 
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Building Retarded in Ireland. * 

Belfast Corporation has appointed a 
committee of seven, composed of all 
political parties, to accelerate house 
construction. 1,200 houses have been 
completed this year but it is considered 
doubtful, in view of sho of 
materials, whether the target of 4,000 
houses for 1948 will be reached. 


Year Book. 

The Year Book of the Institute of 
Clerks of Works of Great Britain Incor- 

rated, edited by Mr. G. W. Harris; 
as recently been published. A foreword 
Stresses that the Institute hopes that 
architects, when in need of a Clerk of 
Works, will apply as a matter of course 
to the secretary, Mr. W. J. Gibbins, 5, 
Broughton-road, Thornton Heath, Sur- 
rey. 


An Autumn Golf Meeting. 

The autumn meeting of the Building 
and Allied Trades Golfing Association 
will take place on the courses of the 
Berkshire Golf Club on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28. Singles (Medal Play) and a 
Greensome (4 combined handicap) 
against Bogey will be played. Prizes will 
be awarded for each event, including a 
scratch prize for the Singles. 
Singles will be divided (1) up to 12 
Handicap and (2) 13 to 18 (limit). Con- 
currently with the Singles, The Builder 
trophy will be played for at this meet- 
ing. The charges for the day, including 
green fee, lunch, tea and allowance for 
prizes will be £1. Those wishing to take 
part should communicate not later than 
September 16 with Mr. Hubert H. Hill, 
W. G. Hill and Son, Monument Station 
Buildings, King William-street, E.C.4. 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions 
answers, but cannot accept res 
for contributed replies, especially on 


matters. 
la lino 
Q.—I propose laying a li 
mE Oth cage gg — 
using the i mix: \wdust, 
parts; sand, 2 parts; Portland cement, 
oart and ing; mixed with mag- 
uld you advise of a 
e chloride 


sane 
legal 


“ 


Lah 


nesium chloride. 
better mix and should th ide be 
yr vert ix I is part 
— mix I suggest one 
Portland cement, one and half parts 
clean, sharp, fine sand, one and a half 
parts sawdust. The sawdust must be of 
the softwood variety. The hardener is 
variable. Some prefer silicate of soda, 
used according to maker's instructions. 
Permanent colouring matter is made 
reputable firms. The Building R 
Station issue a ag hiet on 
(Note 976, B.R.S., 107/9/2, 1946.) 
I would point out, however, t this 


form of has not been entirely 
successful. One trouble is shrinkage, 
another lifting up and cracking; this par- 


ticularly pine when laid on a concrete 
base. The question of thickness is also 


The Of importance. The floor should be at 


least one and a half inches thick. 

In this case to use the proposed floor- 
ing in a scullery is, I think, inadvisable, 
on account of the constant presence of 
water. I would suggest coloured asphalt 
with coved skirting, or quarry tiles. 
Good results are also achieved by using 
coloured granolithic. 

G. W: H. 


Effect of Distemper on Plastered Walls. 

Q. We distempered a room nine 
months ago in a house built 13 years ago, 
the setting coat being co of sand 
and plaster of paris. It had been dis- 
tempered three or four times. The whole 
of the setting coat of plaster is now 
coming away with the distemper attached 
(sample enclosed). We should be glad 
if you would kindly give an opinion as 
to the reason for this, and also any sug- 
gestions regarding the replastering and 
redecorating of the room. 

A. The sample of distemper attached 
to the plaster setting coat has been exam- 
‘ined, and we would suggest that the dis- 
temper used was one incorporating a very 
hard setting material, and that the plaster 
or setting stuff was deficient in washed 
sand and plaster of paris. dis- 
temper being non-elastic had the effect 
of pulling on the weak setting stuff. 

The old-fashioned distempers, made of 
whiting and size, stood up well on a 
lime putty setting coat, provided the set- 
ting coat was properly executed. In 
these days of hardwall plaster, the dis- 
tempers have something to pull against. 

With regard to replastering, provided 
the floating coat is in good order and 
made of lime, sand and hair, and is 
properly keyed, one could clean off the 
setting coat and finish with a fresh skim- 
ming coat of a lime putty finish, ie., 
lime putty, washed sand and plaster of 
paris. This cas: be added half and half 
to ensure a good job. On the other 
hand, one could strip the floating coat 
and replaster with washed sand gauged 
with one of the well-known hardwall 


plasters, ing the setting coat in. 
pero a ng makers’ instructions. 
As to redecorating the room, on no 


account decorate with distemper or paint 
until the walls are dry. Petrifying liquid 
on aay oe has shown good 
ts ore distem : 
wee no. we 
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' Wood Preservatives 
Mixtures. : 


OFFICIAL 
NOTIFICATION 


Marble Rough or Rough Sawn. 

The Import Licensing rtment of 
the Board of Trade announce that they 
are prepared to receive applications for 
licences to import Italian rough marble 
during the remainder of 1948. Only 
marble falling within the following de- 
finition may be imported:—Marble 
rough or rough-sawn (not carborundum 
sawn) and not pitted, bevelled, shaped 
or further prepared. 

Applications will be considered:—(1) 
From importers who received licences 
for: the first six months of this year. 
In such cases imports will be limited to 
a C.LF. value which, together with the 
value of licences already issued to them 
for the first six months of the current 


year, does not exceed 55 per cent. by 


value of their total imports during 1947. 
(2) From importers who received direct 
consignments of rough or rough-sawn 
marble as defined above from Italy 
during 1947, but who have not partici- 
pated in quota for the first six 
months of 1948. Imports by them will 
be limited to 274 per cent. by value of 
thelr total imports during that year. 
Their application should be accompanied 
by a statement giving the following par- 
ticulars in respect of each consignment 
received during 1947:—(a) Name of ém- 

rting vessel, dock and date; (b) 

eight; (c) C.LF. Value; (d) Overseas 
Supplier to whom payment was made. 

An importer is deemed to be the per- 
son ragged liable to pay the overseas 
supplier. 


TRADE NEWS 


and Concrete 


Technicrete Products, Ltd., 135, Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, 
have sent us leaflets describing some of 
their products. They include “ Presotim,” 
a decorative wood preservative; “ Techni- 
crete ” method of colouring concrete; and 
“ Technicrete No. 1” concrete admixture, 
useful for rapid repairs on roads and 
crossings, worn stone and concrete steps, 
factory floors, etc. 


Improved Chimney Cowl. 


Messrs. W. H. Colt (London), Ltd., 
Surbiton, Surrey, have sent us details of 
their new and improved “Colt” cowl 
which they claim is more attractive in 
appearance and less conspicuous when 
fitted. Wind from any angle impinging 
upon the cowl exerts a powerful suction 
action behind the plates, drawing smoke 
up the chimney, and the new design in 
no way impairs its efficiency. 


A Laminated Plastic Material. 

Messrs. De La Rue Insulation, Ltd., 84, 
Regent-street, London, W.1, have recently 
announced some details regarding “ For- 
mica,” a decorative laminated plastic 
sheet material. base, or core, of 
“Formica” is paper and resin. The 
Paper, before entering a drying chamber, 
through a bath of varnish com- 
of the resin dissolved in a suitable 
solvent, and picks up twice its weight in 
As the varnish is made 
i parts of resin and solvent, the paper 
its own weight of resin impregnated 

solvent is driven off Ke the dry- 

: impregnated paper is 

t the far end of the chamber 
ls and is then cut into lengths 
ing. The makers claim 

material possesses un- 
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availablé in a variety of colours and 
decorative finishes, is particularly suitable 
for building purposes, including wall 
panelling, bar counters, table tops (it 1s 
proof against cigarette burns), shelves 
and partitioning. 


Iron, Steel and Metal Work. 


A new reference book has _ been 
issued by Messrs. S. W. Farmer and Son, 
Ltd., of Courthill-road, Lewisham. The 
catalogue is divided into seven sections, 
each containing detailed notes on the 
firm’s constructional iron and steelwork 
and architectural metal work, including 
iron staircases, steel doors, constructional 
steelwork, balustrading, railing and fenc- 
ing, special gates and miscellaneous work. 
Drawings are reproduced to scale in many 
instances for easy sizing up for estima- 
tion and other purposes in planning or 
relative application. 


A New Lead Bulletin. 


A bulletin issued by the Lead Indus- 
tries Development Council, and entitled 
“ Weatherings and Flashings,” is intended 
to serve as a general guide to the use of 
sheet lead in building for. weather pro- 
tection, and to be complementary to the 
information sheets covering the same 
subject which are already widely dis- 
tributed by the council. There are likely 
to be instances where the various 
references do not supply the information 
required, and in such cases the tech- 
nician is invited to apply for help to 
the Technical Information Bureau of the 
Lead Industries Development Council, 
25, Lower Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 


A Present for the Princess. 


A refrigerator which is being presented 
by the members of the British Refrigera- 
tion \Association to H.R.H. the Princess 
Elizabeth as a wedding gift for installa- 
tion in her London home was exhibited 
privately at the E.L.M.A. sw ag 4 Ser- 
vice Bureau recently. Designed to be five 
years ahead of its time, this 130 cu. ft. 
refrigerator combines luxury features 
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Helicon floors are light, 
rigid, fire-proof, sound- 
resisting and hygienic, 
and are readily adapted 
to meet all requirements. Speedy erection 
makes them economical. 


FERRO-CONCRETE DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION 





PRE-CAST AND 
“IN SITU" FLOORS 











Many ofthe finest 
buildings in the 
country today are 
constructed of 
Helicon. Architects and engineers appreciate 
its fitness for purpose—they appreciate, too, 
the specialised advice which is so necessaryin 
this form of construction. 


For free advice on 
PRE-CAST CONCRETE 4 

this or on any type 
AND CAST STONE of ferro-concrete 























construction, call, 
write or phone for a technical representative 
to call. 


THE HELICAL BAR & ENGINEERING C% L"® 


82 VICTORIA STREET. WESTMINSTER. LONDON. 
S.W.1. PHONE: VICTORIA 6838. RESIDENT 
AGENTS: BIRMINGHAM. MIDDLESBROUGH, 
MSBCASTLE, 
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with practical usefulness. Somewhat 
austere in appearance with clean sym- 
metrical lines, it is finished in highly 
durable cream enamel to match the kit- 
chen decoration scheme at Clarence 
House. In addition to the general stor- 
age section for milk, fresh meat, butter 
and cooked foods, separate compartments 
are provided for fish, fruit and vegetables, 
ame and poultry, and for frozen foods. 
ch is held at a different temperature 
and humidity best suited to the foodstuff 
concerned. Two large doors in -the 
centre of the refrigerator give access to 
the 70 cu. ft. general storage compart- 
ment held at 40 degs. F., and lined with 
indestructible white porcelain enamelled 
steel. A streamlined cooler attached to 
the roof is equipped with a small fan 
which continually circulates the air to 
ensure even temperatures and the correct 
humidity to prevent food drying out du:- 
ing storage. The interior is brilliantly 
lit by a fluorescent lamp when either door 
is* ggg Two advanced type herme- 
tically sealed refrigeration units are 
located in a compact machine compart- 
ment fitted with a false door to match the 
rest of the cabinet. This compartment 
also houses the temperature controllers 
which maintain the desired temperatures 
in the various sections of the cabinet. 


PAINTING PROBLEMS 
PLASTER OR CEMENT SURFACES 


Many practical difficulties are encoun- 
tered when painting new plaster and 


cement surfaces in new buildings. 
“National Building Studies: Bulletin 
No. 2—Painting New Plaster and 


Cement,” now published by H.M.S.O., 
price Is. (by post Is. 2d.), gives informa- 
tion from the Building Research Station 
on the nature and causes of the difficul- 
ties and failures, the characteristic re- 
quirements of the different types of plas- 
ter-and the selection of types of paint 
most suitable to the circumstances. The 
information is of value not only to the 
decorator and all concerned with build- 
ing new houses but also to the house- 
holder. 

Very frequently-the plaster and cement 
surfaces in new houses have to be painted 
before they have had time to dry out, 
and the moisture content of walls is 
usually very high: Dampness not only 
encourages the destructive chemical 
action of the plaster but also gives rise 
to many other painting troubles. New 
buildings have not necessarily to be left 
without painting or distempering until 
the whole building has dried—a matter 
of months—but it is important to realise 
that early decoration necessarily imposes 
restrictions on the colours and — of 
finish which can safely be applied. : 

The range of paints discussed in this 
Bulletin includes distempers (oil-bound 
water paints, oil-free washable distempers 
and. oil-free non-washable distempers). 
flat oil paints, cement paints, silicate 
paints and “ plastic” paints. The general 
value of porous coatings for the early 
decoration of plaster and cement 's 
stressed. Chemical action, loss of ad- 
hesion, efflorescence, defects in the plas- 
ter, moulds and bacteria are adverse in- 
fluences on paint films on plastered sur- 
faces and suitable methods of dealing with 
them are given. The paint requirements 
of Portland cement, lime-plaster and 
calcium sulphate plasters are also given. 

In view of the numerous types and pro- 
prietary brands of the calcium sulphate 
plasters, they are discussed very fully. The 
recommended p ure for painting 
these various of plastered surfaces 
is described, with a note on paint under- 
coats and finishing coats. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Bishopbriggs.—Pians passed for 2 He 
and new garage, for which’ the architect 
John MacDonald, Blandford-dr., Kirkintil eck. 


Edinburgh.—Dean of Guild Court 


SEPTEMBER 22. 
FB sy meme T.C.—14 old people’s 


F 13 Orchard, a2 


Hoddesdon 
ae E. & &., 
Tenders by Se 

Howden 


p. £2 28. each site. 
0.C.—10 houses at Forres 
Counc Offices. Dep. £3 3s. 


.C.—Honses at various sites. 


ig 2: Blenkinsop, architect, 22, Park-st., Selby. 


vere se = og anne re pee. Ltd., Dep. £2 28 

for erection 0 ouses a verknowes Hill. ‘ 

Davidson’ 8s Mains, at £24,280. eae schools. ‘on te shelters at 
Glasgow.—Corporation to erect shopping c.8.—6 h 

centre and houses at Pollock to plans page Eastwood. . E. Dep. £2 ee 

Director of Housing, 20, Trongate, Glasgow. w T.C.—10 houses at 


arwick P anata 
B.E. & 8., 20, The Butts. Dep. £3 3s. 


Bly destmee, 23. 


Pag —Hostel and flats proposed at Gower- 
for which the architects are At itketionts 


ry Coia, Waterloo-st., Glasgow.—At M Bridlington T.C.—30 houses with a 

cres., new classrooms are to be erected mm a6 

which the architect is John MacNab, 129. , Bath- heme” a 

st., Glasgow. ichmond ) T.C.— 16 houses at 
Niishill.—Additional classrooms to be ones. Burnell-av., Ham. B.E., een House, Heron 

for which the architect is John MacNab, Court, Richmond. 23 3s 


Pp. 
Rothwell (Yorks) U. D.C.—6 houses at pelts 
Hood site. Architect, Civic-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 
Walsall T.C.—35 houses and 6 neagalons at 
Gower-st. and Slaters-la. sites. B.E. & $8. 
Council House. Dep. £3 3s. 


SEPTEMBER 25. 
Gravesend T.C.—50 dwellings at Christian 
Fields-ave., mr. King’s Farm. J. Garrett 
Bennett (F.), Boro’ A., Woodville-terr. Dep. 


Hemel Hempstead R.D.C.—1 pair of houses 
at Friendless-la., Flamstead, and two blocks of 
Marlowés, 


Bath-st., Glasgow. 


Ruthergien.—Contractors for the 
school are Mayton, Ltd., Mossend. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement es of this 4 at Gaddesden-row. EB. & 8., 2, 
and previous issues. 4 oF — Hempstead. Dep. £2 2s. 


Waterworks Dept.—4 cottages at 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


Holmbridge. 
baer f Ni 
For some contracts atill n but not U.D. onversion © ssen oF 
cluded in this list see previous. i issues. mhhaee other huts to provide temporary housing accom- 
ae } euerne “ advertised in this number. modation and erection of 12 houses at Long 
1e es at the heads of par hs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a. da r (t) 


Acres estate. F. J. East, 8. & E. 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 


£60,000 


Digley, 
oe 


Waterworks E., 2, 


nklin U.D.C.—4 pairs of houses 
at Green-la. S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

and address at the end refer to the son 7 

from whom particulars may be obtained. 


SEPTEMBER 27. 

*Clacton U.D.C.—8 houses at North-rd., 

BUILDING 2 
SEPTEMBER 13. 


including pre ST. of site, etc. E. & S.. 
"Weymouth and Melcombe Regis T.C.—Two 


Town Hall. 
eng gf R.D.C.—22 houses at 4 sites. iH. 
pairs of cottages at oa la. B.E. & §&. 
. Pulteney-bidgs. Dep. £2 2s 


Bonsor, 8., 44, High-st. Dep. £3 3s 
Haverfordwest T.C.—24 houses Ae Priory site.’ 
B.S., 9, Victoria-pl., Haverfordwest. Dep. £2 22. 
SEPTEMBER 17. 
t*Surrey ©.C.—War damage and maintenance 
repairs and redecoration at Pollards Hill 


Primary and nt Schools, Greenwood-rd., 
Mitcham. County A a Hall, Kingston- 
upon-Thames. Dep. £ 


SEPTEMBER 20. 
+*Carmarthenshire C.C.—Nurses’ home, cubicle 
block and three-vehicle garage at Isolation 
Hospital, a ynewtta, Upper Tumble, ar. 
Lianelly. Lileyd (A.), County A., County 

Hall, 7 ALE: 2, Dep. £3 3s. 

Crewe T.C.—40 houses at Prunas-rd.  B.E. 
and 8. Dep, £2 2s. 

Crewkerne U.D.C.—5 pairs of houses at Fur- 
land-rd. Symes & Madge, Somerset House 
Fore-st.. Chard. Dep. £3 3s. 

Eton R.D.C.—(1) 14 houses at Eastfield-rd.. 
Burnham; (2) 6 houses at Orchardville, Burn- 
ham; (3) "8 houses and app prox. 70 yds. of road 
at Dorney housing site. Sir John Brown, A. E. 
Henson & Partners (FF.), 117, Sloane-st., Lon- 
don, 8.W.1. Dep. £3 3s. 

Kenilworth U.D.C.—Erection of first portion 
of youth centre. S., Council House. 


Ei 





BRITISH MADE. 
GUARANTEED. 


JACONITE 
TILES 


NON-SLIP 


FLOOR, CILL AND COVE TILES 
All Colours and Sizes. 








Factories at: 


Swenee Boek, Pate. s, Note: 

walk. falter B. n -R.LC.S., 3, Newha 

st., Birmingham 3. Dep. £2 2s. LONDON 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne T.G. — Demolition of BIRMINGHAM 

buildings and dismantling structural steel- MANCHESTER 

framed building at Windermere, and re-erection 

of steel frame for bus depot. City A. BRIDGEND, GLAM. 
 Ormekink U.D.C.—50 houses at County -rd. site. FOR 


Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

~ qhendda U.D.C.—12 houses at Quarry-st., 
ayontoet E. & 8., Council Offices. Dep. q 

Om 

Stockport C.B.—Additional garage accommo- 
dation at Booth-st. cleansing depot. Seth 
Stephens (L.),* Greek-chbrs., 159, Greek-st., 
Stockport. Dep. £2 2s. 

Worthing R.D.C.—8 houses at Palmer- o% 
Angmering. C., Council Offices, 15, Mill-rd 
Dep. £2 2s. 

“York T.C.—Five residential shops at Carr 
estate. City E. @ Architect, Guildhall. Dep. 21. 


SEPTEMBER 21. 

Bridge-Biean R.D.C.—40 houses at Barham 
site. Miles, Building §., ay Offices, Old 
Dover- rd. Canterbury. 

Chatham T.c.—4 as of 4 ?.~ at Way- 


HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, CANTEENS, 
HOUSES, POWER STATIONS AND 
ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Immediate Deliveries 
of standard sizes and colours 








Craytors 'U.D.C.—16 houses at Elm-rd., Slade LONDON, S.W.! 
Green, EB. 2 &.. Town Hall. 3s. Te. No.: VIC 3043 (4 LINES) 


Pe houses at Old Rectory Field 
Dep. £2 2s 








dia 8., Civie Centre. 





alows, 
ing George-rd. oe, mg 4 at Barn H: site. rd. 
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bets anny MOS amo 
bangaiowe 7 
BE a 6. 6. Pulteney os Abboisbary 


SEPTEMBER 28. 
_, Derby Eagle Tan, Bur and alterations fr 
Council Lge et Dep. £2 2s. 


. & 8. Dep, £4 4 
= von T.6.—20 houses at 
—— a "SE. Manicipal Offices. 


SEPTEMBER 2%. 
CG.—Erection of County Primary 


Berks 
School at Sutclifleave ages eo County 
> 2 houses at Maes Barcer. 


C.—8 

B.B. & 8.. Guild Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

sane yore = Tillie ae San E. ont, ine 

no 
é Partners FF.R.L. Bedford-sq., W.C 1. 
ae ai aE IER 
Falcon Lodge estate. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
t*Wandsworth B.C.—One —- two 

3storey blocks of flats (total 48 flats) at 

Nutwell-st., Tooting. T.C., ies: bidgs. 


OCTOBE 
*Malvern U.D.C.—42 houses that, The or} 


site, Beauchamp-rd., Malv and 
eee he Counell Howse. Dep. 22 
6. instalment z 
Coun Shrewsbury. 22 2s. 
= 4* Joint Committee.—Pair of 


: 
ice houses with outbuildings st Cokensates. 
a. | ey yes doe NG 


Orpington U. on meee. and decorations 
= ee a. Anes ee ie Bh Mary 
Officer, The Priory, Church Hill Dep. £1 1s. 

Brighton T r0—" Touses in two contracts at 
ge oe estate. E. & S., 26-30, King’s-rd- 


* Golborne U.D.C.—10 houses at Hawthorne- 
ave. estate, Gaaery. F. Mart “7 C., 
— Lowton, nr. Warrington. Dep. £2 2. 
T.C.—% houses at Fryent estate, 
Kingsbary" cs 3). Boro’ Treas., Town 


o iemniey Fo 6 flats at Forty-ave. Boro” 
Treas. Dep. £2 2s. 

Brighton So ih, fat r ab 

C.B.—4 shops wi ats ove 
Carden av., Patcham, and 9 shops with flats 
over at Moulsecomb-way, Moulsecomb. D. J. 
Howe, M.LC.E., M.Inst.Mun.E., 26-30, King’s 
rd. Dep. £1 1s. each scheme. 
OCTOBER 6. 

*Camelford R.D.C.—2 houses at Saint Teach 
and 2 at Bossinney-rd., Tintagel. Andrew & 
Randell, Hepworth-chbrs., St. Austell. 


OCTOBER 7 


+*Cambridge T.C.—New infants’ and junior 


school, Newmarket-rd. B.S., Guildhall. Dep. 
£5 58. 

"Stourbridge T.C.—157 henees in 4 groups at 
Norton estate, Part 1C. B.E. & 8. Dep. 3s. 


OCTOBER 38. 
a C.B8.—One pair of houses at Madeley- 
T. W. East (F.), Boro’ A., Council House- 
Dep. £2 2s. i 


OCTOBER 11. 
Bucks ©.C:—New infants’ school at Tot- 
teridge-la., High Wycombe. Guy R. Sa Cie 


t Hall, Aylesbury. Dep. £5 5s 
ae | R.D.C 20 auetings at Albourne. 


E. & 8. venee Pte Boltro-rd., Haywards 
Heath. p. 

Heckmondwike U.D.C.—38 houses at Dale-la. 
estate. F. A. Brown, S., Oldfield-la. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
OCTOBER 14. 
*Marrow U.D.C.—56 dwellings at site fronting 
Weald-la. and Long Elms, Harrow Weald. E. 
& 8., Council Offices, Uxbridge-rd., Stanmore. 


‘£2 2s. 
m8 OCTOBER 1 


Ambie U.D.C.—2 ia 2 at * Links ‘tel: 8. 
Council Offices. Dep. £2 
sauacik to 
*Hatfield R.D.C.—16 cottages at Birchwood. 
ave. J. H. Parker (A.), North-pl., 82, Gt, 
North-rd., Hatfield. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 
Bury T.C.—External - pee of Art Gallery 
and public library. 
SEPTEMBER 2. 
H 7.C.—External painting of Munici- 
pal-bidgs. B.S. 
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ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


pee 20. 

Ashby-de-ta-Zouch R.D.C.—Roadworks, sewers 
and water mains at Donisthorpe site. V. G. 
Rott, A.1.A.A., Architect and E., Council Offices, 
es or gebridae’ wb C—C structi d 

D. Yonstruction and main- 

tenance of water mains at Slapton. Lemon & 
Blizard, 24, Lockyer-st., Plymouth. Dep. £3 3s. 

Wharfedale R.D.C.—Extension of Poo! sewage 
disposal works at Archington. Silcock & Simp- 
son, 10, Park-row, Leeds 1. Dep. £2. ; 

Wycombe R.D.C.—800 yds. of 6 in. and 4 in. 
sewers, etc., at Bradenham. E. & S., Council 
Offices, 17, ‘High-st., High Wycombe. 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Clevedon U.D.C.—Construction of roads at 
Pag End site. E. & 8., Council House. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 22. 

South Kesteven R.D.C.—Supply and laying of 
about 7 miles of spun-iron trunk and distribu- 
tion of water mains from 12 in. to 3 in. dia., 
etc.; construction of storage reservoir and 
erection of booster station. G. B. Kershaw & 


Kaufman, 1, Victoria-st., 8W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 
(payable to R.D.C.). 

SEPTEMBER 24. 

Ashby Woulds U.D.C.—Roads, sewers and 

mains, ‘ete. E. & 8., Council Offices, Moira, nr. 
Burton-on-Trent. Dep. £2. 

Humber U.D.C. — Road and 
ove works at Tofts-rd. estate. J. M. Bott, 


Council “Offices. Dep. £3 
a T.C.—Roads and sewers at Sanninghill 
estate. BS. Dep. £3 3s. 


SEPTEMBER 25. 
eading C.B.—Roads and sewers at Whitley 
Bm wy Section D. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 
Blackwell R.D.C.—Roads and sewers off Doe 
Hill-la., _Tibshelf, Derbys. Architect & Housing 
Supt., ‘‘ Dale Close,” 100, Chesterfield-rd., South 
Mansfield, Notts. Dep. £2 2s. 
Chatham yds. 


T.C.—11,10 lin. 
water sewers from 9 in. to 36 in. dia. and 6,030 
lin. yds. of foul water sewers from 6 in. to 24 in. 
dia., etc. W. H. Radford & Son, Albion-chbrs., 
King-st.. Nottingham. Dep. £5 5s. 

Eastern Valieys (Mon.) Joint Sewage Board.— 
3,417 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers; 6,280 yds. 
of 12 in., 2,560 yds. of 15 in., 1,132 yds. of 18 in., 
2,900 yds. of 2i in. and 2,530 yds. of 24 in. con- 
crete pipe sewers; 240 yds. of 21 in. spun-iron 
pire sewers, etc. John Taylor & Sons, Artillery 

ouse, Artillery- -TOW, Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. 
ert (cheque oop | ae - 

arpenden U.D.C.—Roads a sewers at 
Pickford Hill extension. E. & S., Harpenden 
Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Leominster T.C.—Laying of water mains at 

— — Be gee 0 rd. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Saar 2 0.C.—Sinking of borehole at Dee 
ing St. Nicholas. = & Simpson, 10, Park- 
row, Leeds 1. Dep. £ 

Walthamstow ‘schenie and sewers at 
a and Brookfiekd estates. B.E. 8. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 

Marshiand R.D.C.—Provision and laying of 
2,380 lin. yds. of 6 in. dia., 10,510 lin. yds. of 
4 in. dia. and 13,850 lin. yds. of 3 in. dia. 
asbestos cement water mains, etc., in various 

eo — & Raffety, 3, Victoria- st., S.W.1. 

op 22 2 U.D.C.—24 miles of stoneware and 
concrete pipe surface water sewers, etc. E. & 
8. p. £3 3s. 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

Sunderland C.B.—Roads and sewers at Penny 

well West. B.E., S. & Architect. Dep. £2 2s. 
‘OCTOBER 2 


he rith R. Sa Bethe and sewers 
7 ——- Brady & Partington, Market-st. 


p. 
“Uttoxeter U.D.C.—Roads, 


of surface 


footpaths and 
sewers, etc., at Bentley House estate. E. & &., 
Town Hall.’ Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 4. 
Blaby R.D.C._-New pumping main and 


sewage disposal works for Narborough and 
a E., Council Offices, Narborough. Dep. 


5s. 

St. Neots U.D.C.—Compressor House, approx. 
200 yds. of 6 in. dia. spun-iron pumping gain, 
etc., re Huntingdon-rd., drainage. John aylor 
& Sons, Artillery House, Artillery-row, West- 
minster, S.W.1. . £5 (cheque only). 


setiansies 8. 

“Eastwood U.D.C.Roads and sewers at 
Church View estate (No. 2 scheme). Cecil 
ronan sehen Bsr ees < Andrew’s 

ouse ansfie Yottingham. ep. £2 2s. 
{payable to U.D D..}. , = 


WOE ot 1550 
" «—Laying of 15,500 yds. of 
3 in. to 9 in. dia. — with service connections 


ge MICE i65, Wael. 
yaite, 165, 
quorinndrée Newcastle-on-Tyne. Dep. £2 a 
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OCTOBER - “ 
Lieyn R.O.C.—Sewerage and sewa isposa 
. wntk ah Llithpaen. Richards & 4 Dambieton, 


Cornwall-bldgs., 45, Newhall-st., Birmingham, 3. 

Lieyn R.D. C.—Sewerage and sewage disposal 
wae at Efail Newydd. Richards & Dumbleton, 
Cornwall-bidgs., 45, Newhall-st., Birmingham, 3. 
Dep. £5 5s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 
Chiswick. — Fiats.— Plans by 
Richards & Partners, 14, Sackville-st., 
flats at 39-41, Spencer-rd. 


Greenwood, 
W.1, for 


.—Resvitpinec.—As flats of 39, 
Norbury-cres. Architect, J. F. Scanlan, %, 
Ritherdon-rd., Balham, 8.W. ‘ 

Groydon, — DreveLtopment. — Mayday Hospital 


propose X-ray department, waiting rooms, etc., 
7 £10,000. T. Graham Crump (F.), 43, George- 


"Paster End (Middlesex)—ALTERATIONS.—For 
F. W. Soule & Co‘, Ltd., at 108-110, High-st. 
Architect, G. W. Steel, 11, The Glade, Woodford 
Wells, Essex. 

Westminster.—Orrices. ~To be known as Hep- 
burn House, to be erected in Marsham-st. T. P. 
Bennett & Son (FF), 43, Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. approved alterations 
to premises adjoining Westminster Bank, 
Stamford-st., for J. Hesketh. 

Atherton.—U.D.C. propose shopping centre at 
Hag Fold estate. Plans, J. C. Prestwich and 
Sons (F. and A.), Bradshawgate-chbrs., Leigh. 

Birkenhead.—T.C, propose 700-800 houses at 


Woodchurch estate. Plans by H. Rowse 
(F.), Martin Bank-bldgs., Water-st., Liverpool. 
Blackburn.—Rev. J. McEvery, P.P. : St. 


Alban’s, Lingard-ter., proposes infants’ sehool 
at Bank Hey-la. 

Blackpool. a TC. approved club —. 
Common Edge-la., for Building Cttee. “of Co 
servative Club. 

Bollington.—U.D.C. to build 3% additional 
houses at Grimshaw-la., West Bollington. 

Bradford.—Housing C ommittee to isswe licence 
to Christadelphian Society to erect dwellings 


for single persons. 
Cc Canon H. A. Welch, P.P. 


ter.—Very Rev. 
St. Werhetgh's Grosvenor Park-rd., proposes 


Catholic Church nr. Station Hotel, Mouldsworth. 


a i te it 
A DECORATIVE AND 
WATERPROOFING 


TREATMENT FOR CONCRETE 
CEMENT RENDERING 
BRICKWORK, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


“STIC B" 


STONE COVERING 














OTHER PRODUCTS 
SEMI-STONE COVERING 
PLASTIC PAINT 
FLAT PAINT 
DISTIC 
(Washable Distemper) 
TRANSPARENT 
DAMPROOFING LIQUID 











“STIC B” PAINT SALES LTD. 


69, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
WHITEHALL 9958 


ie ie ee i i 
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Cov .—E.C. propose 6 classrooms, ot 
at Stoke School, at £17,000. City A., D. E. E. 
Gibson (A.). 

entry.—T.C. propose health centre at 
junction af Heath-rd. and Mercer -ave., Barras 


oe 
asthourne.—Alterations, for Bobb ny 
Lids Architects, George Baines an 
Victoria-st., S$.W.1 
na ae es for U.D.C. Architects, 
either and jHobson, Lloyds Bank-chbrs. 
—P.C. propose community centre 
Pe youth alu at Euclid-ave. 


and Co., 
Son, 121, 


Hyde.—South Lancs. Press Tool Co., Ltd., 
propose factory at junction of John- st. and 
George-st. St. George’s Scouts’ Association 


propose headquarters at Alexandra-st. 


Manchester.—T.C. approved: Alterations at 
Briscoe-la,, Newton eath, for J. Lever. P. 
Cummings (F.), 16, Oxford-st. ; factory and 


offices at Leestone-rd., Northenden, for 8. H. 
Bond, Ltd., A. V. Booker (A.), 28,:Kennedy-st. ; 
alterations at factory, Hadfield-st., Ancoats, 
for Haynes and Fleeson, C. H. Nicholls, archi- 


tect, 27, Orient-rd., Salford; canteen at St. 
James’ -bldgs.., Oxford-st., for Calico Printers’ 
Assn., Ltd., own architect’s depart.; altera- 


aeee ‘at Clarence Hotel, Hyde-rd. and Syndall- 

Ardwick, for Ind Coope and Allsopp, Ltd.. 

E "A. Newton, Leach and Booker (F. and A.A.), 

28, Kennedy-st; E.C. propose classrooms for St. 

Oswald’s C. of E. school, Collyhurst, L. C. 
Howitt (F.), C.A.. Town_Hall. 

Matiock.—Rev. G. I. Goodwin, P.P. Church 


of Our Lady and St. Joseph, Bark-st., proposes 
day schools. 
Middlewich.—Murgatroyd’s Vacuum Salt 


Works, Lid., Brooks-la., propose extensions to 
works at £1,000,000. Sloan and Lloyd Barnes, 
consulting engineers, 34, Castle-st., Liverpool 1. 
Northampton.—T.C. propose redevelopment of 
central area. J. L. Womersley (A.), Boro’ A., 
Guildhall. 
Northampton.—Reconstruction of 23-25, The 


Drapery, for Montague Burton, Ltd., Hudson- 
rd. Mills, Leeds 9% Staff architect, N. 
Martin (A.). 


Oldham.—Canteen at Maple Mill, Dowry-st.. 
for Maple Mill Co., Ltd. A. Turner and Son 
(L.), 11, Clegg-st. 

Pwitheli—Welsh Board of Health propose 
alterations to Bryn Beryl mansion for con- 
version into hospital. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved: 
engineering works, Queensway, t 
David Bridge and Co., Litd.: extensions to 
Spotland Bridge Works, Coldwell-st., for A. 
Carus and Sons, Ltd.; day nursery at Queen 
Victoria-st., Eagle Spinning Co., Ltd.; garage 
at Walker-st. for Lancs and Yorkshire Coal Co.., 
Ltd. 

Salford.—E.C. propose secondary school for 
490 children at Leaf-sq. Members of Hope Con- 
gregational Church propose alterations to 
church and school buildings at £2,000 

South Shields.—Plans by B.E. for 50 houses 
at Marsden-rd. estate. 

South Shields.—Howard Hill, 10, Winchester- 
st., is architect for garage and store at Ocean- 
rd., for W. Marr and Son, Ltd. Bee 

S .—T.C. approved: Additions at 
Hempshaw-la., for Monk, Worsley, Ltd.; work- 
shop and offices at Richard-st. and Backwater- 
st. for J. H. Hicks and Co., Ltd.; alterations 
at Brinnington Inn, Great Portwood., for Bell 
and Co., Ltd., Hempshaw Brewery. 

Stockton.—T.C. to develop 344 acres for 
housing. Architect. A. G. Sinclair, 124, High-st. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield.—U.D.C. propose shopping 
centre at Hardwick estate. Warner and Dean. 
architects, Mansfield-rd. 

Tottington.—Kirklees, Ltd., 
Kirklees Mill, ee extensions. 
Thomas (F.), Wood-st., Bolton. 

Wakefield.—Alterations to Crown Hotel, Ings- 
rd., for Hammonds Bradford Brewery Co., Ltd., 
Fountain Brewery. §&., K. Scott. 


Extensions to 
Castleton, for 


art silk mfrs., 
D. Wynne- 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 
+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 
Aberystwyth.—40 “Airey” houses at ne 
Tase and Plas Helig sites, for T.C. J. 
McGaw, B.S., Municipal Offices: *R. A. Devlin, 


Lianrhaystyd, Lianon, Cardiganshire, £54,502. 
m.—20 "houses at Lee-la. me, for U.D.C. 
J. C. Prestwich & Sons (F. & A.), Bradshaw- 
gies. Leigh: _ W. Liptrot ‘& Co., Lid.. 
Bell-la., Orrell, Wigan, £23,820. 
yy its —Four heeuel at Felton, for R.D.C.: 
ag Carse & Sons. High-st., Amble. 
.—Electrical installation at Primary 
Scheel Oak Green, for Bucks €.C.: *Alpha 
Manufacturing & Co., Ltd., 21. 
Cedars-rd., Clapham, S.W.4 : 
Barnard Castle.—Two houses at No. 2 site. 
Cockfield, for R.D.C.: *R. C. Williamson, Ltd., 


West Auckland, Co. Durham, £2,784. 
Barnsley (Yorks). —First stage of modernisa- 
tion of Redbrook Mills, Gawber, for _- 
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Bredbury, for Combined Egyptian 
Gloucester-st., Atherton, nr. Man- 
Gass & Hope (FF.), 19, 
*F. Silcock, 48, Timper- 


Thomas & 


view Mills, 
Mills, Ltd.. 
chester. Bradshaw 
Silverwell-st., Bolton : 


ley-rd., Ashton-under -Lyne 
Swansea.— Rebuilding “Gritith 














UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
‘OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 


i MAPS OF LONDON DISTRICT— 
AVAILABLE TO BUILDERS 
Showing Labour Exchanges (Indexed), 

£1.0.0 post free ‘ 








ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
| And over 70 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 


Secretary : 


| 26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1. 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : ‘ EFEMBE, Holb, London” 

The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 





THE BUILDER 


Folland Wards, at Swansea & District General 
and Eye Hospital, St. Helen’s-rd. Architects, 
George H. Davis (F.) & Partmwers, 12; Cross- 
st., Abergavenny : *Rogers & Davis, Humphreys- 
st. Yard, Swansea. (Cost, £18,000.) 4 
Tutbury.—Three pairs of houses at Mill-la., 
Barton-under-Needwood. KR. SS. Litherland 
(L.), 10, High-st., Burton-on-Trent: ‘*Arthur 
Holmes, Dallow Bridge, Burton-on-Trent. 
Upper Norwood.—Alterations and additions io 
premises at Church-rd., for Home Counties 


Engineering Co., Ltd. Architect, Reginald 
Lone (F.), 15, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C.2: *Grace & Marsh, Ltd., New Bridge 
Works, Waddon, Croydon. 
Walthamstow.—Rebuilding four shops and 
flats at see Hoe-st. Architect. Philip G. 
Lees (L.), 3, Che gage bs av., E.4; *A. Kendall 
& Son, te " Hoe- st.. Walthamstow, E.17. 


A PLEA FOR LIMBLESS 
EX-SERVICEMEN 


THE courage of the many thousands of 
limbless ex-Servicemen must surely 
arouse our admiration. To-day, thanks 
to the vast improvements which have 
been made in the manufacture and fit- 
ting of artificial limbs, the limbless man 
is no longer a conspicuous figure evok- 
ing sympathy. Yet, because he is able 
to hide his disability we are sometimes 
inclined to forget the fight he must put 
up to hold his own in the battle of life. 
The increasing cost of living and family 
responsibilities are the cause of con- 
cern to the physically fit man; how 
much greater then is the concern of the 
limbless man. He must have someone 
to turn to for help. That is why the 
British Limbless Ex-Servicemen’s Asso- 
ciation is appealing for greater public 
support. Many of the 45,000 veterans 
of the 1914-18 war overcame the handi- 
caps imposed by amputation and the 
majority are leading full and useful lives 
to-day. The Association was able to 
help them. In the 1939-45 war a fur- 








CC a 
STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


inspect one that has withstood 


HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS 
and consult 


JNO. JONES (STEEL-CRETE) L° 


35, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row. 
Londes, W.C.1. 


Tel.; HOLborn 8011 











September 10 1948 


ther 10,000 men suffered loss of limbs 
and many are now in urgent need of 
assistance. All can help by sending a 
donation to the chairman of the appeal 
committee, B.L.E.S.M.A., 25, Charles- 
street, W.1. 


A Special Forestry Course. 

The Education Officer of the Forestry 
Commissioners and the Educational 
Secretary of the Timber Development 
Association are organising a_ special 
Forestry Course from October 24 to 30 
at Northerwood House, Lyndhurst, Hants. 
This course is specially designed for em- 
ployers who are members of the 
Federated Home Timber Association, and 
will include lectures, discussions and field 
excursions to inspect practical work. 
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| te ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING co. 


SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
ERECTION CRADLES 
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' STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 








Boyle's -.zs22.- Ventilator 


IN USE 





OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURM LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 




















W. & M. NEGUS LTD. 
Station Works, 


King James St., S.E.1 
Waterloo 5474 











GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. : 


LIMITED 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 





CHAmeery 7901-3 








